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mT 0 Corre/pondents.— 


The Evening Walk, by our juvenile corre{pondent, is received with much 
pleafure: it fhall have a place next month. ‘To excite a laudable emulation 
in youth is our wifh: on this account we invite our young friend to purfue 
his correfpondence; affuring him, that from the complexion of his prefent 
communication we have no doubt of approving thofe which may follow. 

To a number of other favours received this month, we have only to reply 
penerally, that as they came in ata very late hour, it has not been in our 


power to pay that attention to them which is neceflary to afcertain their par- 
ticular merits. 





EXPORTS, &c. of the United States in 1792. 
oft Be exports of the Unired States, for the year ending on the laft of 


Sept. 17g2, amounted to the enormous value of twenty million five 
hundred and eighteen thoufand and fourteen dollars. The value of goods, 
wares and merchandize exported from each ftate ftands as follows: New. 
Hampfhire, 181,407 dollars; Maffachufetts, 2,889,922 dollars; Rhode-If- - 
land ,698,084 dollars; Conneticut, 749,925 dollars; New-York,2,5 28,085 
dollars; New-Jerfey, 23,524 dollars; Pennfylvania, 3,820,646 dollars ; De- 
laware, 1493972 dollars ; Maryland, 2,550,258 dollars ; Virginia, 8,549,409 
Gollars ; Notth-Carolina, 503,294 dollars ; South-Carolina, 2,430,425 dol- 
lars; Georgia, 458,973 dollars. “Total dollars, 20,518,014. ‘The grofs 
amount of duties, for the different ftates ftands thus: New-Hamphhire, 
7,677 dollarsand 35 cents; Maffachufetts, 1 55,247 dollars, 96 cents 5 Rhode- 
Ifland, 20,891 dollars, 53 cents; Conneéticut, 20,074 dollars, 65 cents; 
New-York, 161,483 dollars, go cents; New-Jerfey, 2,186 dollars, 20 cents; 
Pennfylvania, 158,201 dollars, 81 cents ; Delaware, 6,705 dollars, 59 cents; 
Maryland, 60,557 dollars, 7 cents; Virginia, 146,215 dollars, g centss 
North-Carolina, 20,097 dollars, 5 cents; South-Carolina, go,671 dollers, 
93 cents; Georgia, 8,039 dollars, atcents. ‘Total, grofs amount of duties, 
856,189 dollars, 55 cents. Total, nett amount of duties, 789,083. 











Total amount of Tonnage and Tonnage Money, paid on foreign and home veffels 
in the feveral fates. 

New-Hampfhire, 3.726 tons—281 dollars, zo cents Maflachufetts, 
47,569 tons—4,964 doliars, 30 cents; Rhode-Ifland, 5,728 tons—473 
at lars, §4 cents; Conneéticut, 8,305 tons—1,083 dollars, 41 cents; New- 
York, 26,059 tons—7,508 dollars, 23 cents; New-Jerfey, 2,083 tons 
125 dollars, 1 cent; Pennfylvania, 23.551 tons—4,800 dollars, 81 cents 5 
eter end Smalls, dollars, 8 cents; Maryland, 17,945 seas 
3-423 Gollars, 48 cents; Virginia, 30, tons-—Q.207 dollars, 02 cen; 
North-Carolina, 9.149 monger: te pot: gl South-Carolina, 
¥5:201 tons——4,543 dollars, 30 cents; Georgia, 5,085 tout—1,375 dct- 
Jars, 97 cents.. Total amount of foreign and domeilic tonnage, 195.215 
tons 5 ditto tonnage-money, 40,360 dollars, 56 cents and an half. 
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The CONTINENCE of SCIPIO. 
[ With an Engraving. ] 


OOR Cynthio, who does me the 
honour to talk to me now and 
then very freely of his moft fecret 
thoughts, and tells me his moft pri- 
vate frailties, owned to me, that 
though he is in his very prime of life, 
love had killed all his defires, and, 
he was.now as much to be trufted 
with a fine lady, as if he were eighty. 
“ That one paflion for Clarifia has 
taken up,” {aid he, ** my whole foul ; 
andall my idle flames are extinguifh- 
ed, as you may obferve ordinary fires 
are often put out by the funfhine.” 
This was a declaration not to be 
made but upon the highelt opinion of 
aman’s fincerity ; yet as much afub- 
ject of raillery as fuch a {peech would 
be, it is certain, that chaftity is a 
nobler quality, and as much to be 
valued in men as in women. The 
mighty Scipio, * who, as Bluffe fays 
in the comedy, * was a pretty fel- 
low in his time,” was of this mind, 
and is celebrated for it by an author 
of good fenfe. When he lived, wit, 
and humour, and raillery, and pub- 


lic fuceefs, were at as high a pitch, 


at Rome, as at prefent in England; 
yet, I believe, there was no man in 
thofe days thought that general at all 
ridiculous in his behaviour in the fol- 
‘owing account of him. 

iplo, at four-and-twenty years 
of age, had obtained a great victory ; 
and a multitude of prifoners, of cach 


fex, and all conditions, fell into his 
poflefion: among others, an agree- 
able virgin in her early bloom and 
beauty. He had too ienfible a fpirit 
to fee the moft lovely of all objeéts 
without being moved with paflion: 
befides which, there was no obliga- 
tion of honour or virtue to reftrain 
his defires towards one who was his 
by the fortune of war. Buta noble 
indignation, and a fudden forrow, 
which appeared in her countenance, 
when the conqueror caft his eyes upon 
her, raifed his curiofity to know her 
ftory. He was informed, that the 
wasa lady of the higheft condition in 
that country, and contraéted to In- 
dibilis, a man of merit and quality. 
The generous Roman foon placed 
himfelf in the condition of that.un- 
happy man, who was tolofefocharm- 
ing a bride; and though a youth, a 
bachelor, a lover, and a conqueror, 
immediately refolved to refign all the 
invitations of his paflion, and the 
rights of his power, to reftore her to 
her deftined hufband. With this 
purpofe he commanded her parents 
and relations, as well as her hufband, 
to attend him at an appointed time. 
When they met, and were waiting 
for the general, my author frames to 
himfelf the different concern of an 
unhappy father, a defpairing lover, 
and a tender mother, in the feveral 


perfons who were {0 related to the 
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exch other, in its various ftages, as 
we poflibly can. The circumftances 
and occurrences of childhood, youth, 
manhood, and old age, all beara kind 
of analogy to each other ; they have 
a fimilar tendency, and are propor- 
tionate in their effeéts. Convinced 
of this, we ought to employ them as 
things of the moft momentous kind— 
as things on which depend the hap- 
pinefs or mifery of our lives. 

Nothing can furnifh a ftronger> 
proof of the importance of wifely 
attending to the affairs of life, and 
of their conneétion with each other, 
than the regrets we feel on having 
pegle€ted thofe matters to which a 
part at Jeaft of our early years ought 
to have been devoted, and which ge- 
nerally prefented themfelves to our 
view and courted our attention. 
Unapprifed of the value of thefe mo- 
ments and thefe advantages, we too 
frequently go on, heedlefs of our 
prefent fituation and future felicity. 
Thas, in youth, when the toys which 
pleafed our childifh days no longer 
engage us, we anticipate the pleafures 
of manhood, but negieét the very 
means by which alone fuch pleafures 
are to be attained ; and in manhood, 
deftitute of the fubfantial, we have 
only a pretended enjoyment of the 
prefent; and neglecting the laft Rage 
of our capability of improvement and 
pleafure, we look forward to old age, 
45 a period when we fhall have leifure 
0 attend to matters which now ap- 
Pear either too intricate or too mach 
out of the way for our prefent con- 
fideration :—But, when old age at 
length arrives, we either have no 
telith for the things which ought to 
have employed our early attention, or 
We feel too much attached to habits 
long adopted, and perhaps too feeble 
fo engage in bofinefs of fo much 
Confequence to the welfare of hu- 
man life, 

_ In proportion to our improvement 
in Knowledge and {cience in youth, 


we fhall unqueftionably be profited 
in manhood and old age. As with 
knowledge and fcience, fo it is with 
the common affairs of life. He wha 
has it inthis power to fludy the eco- 
nomy of life, ard to improve his un- 
derftanding in the various branches 
of knowledge which are calculated 
to give a zeit to enjoyment and to 
exalt the dignity of his nature, by 
neglecting them becomes worfe than 
the favage of the woods; he lives to 
no purpofe but the gratification of 
his own fenfual appetices; and when 
he dies, he, 


—‘‘ jike the bafelefs fabric of a vifion, 
Leaves not a wreck behind." ——= 


Youth is the time for ative enjoy- 
ment; it is fufceptible of every plea- 
fure—of every advantage; it is the 
Spring of life—the feafon in which a 
toundation fhould be laid for all fu- 
ture felicity. In our early years, 
whatever is fought with earneftnefs, 
and cultivated with prudence and 
care, continually {miles on the brow, 
and is ever difpenfing its benignant 
influence; but on the contrary, what- 
ever we then negleét that has a ten- 
dency to enlighten our minds or pro- 
mote our welfare, generally remains 
a ftranger to our breafts during life. 

The conneétions of friencfhip and 
marriage are alfo well timed if judi- 
cioufly formed in youth. In this 
feafon, the warmth of friendfhip and 
the glow of affeétion are greater than 
in any other; they are more lafting, 
and are generally attended with a 
fuperior degree of fatisfation. The 

mind, then, is free from the influence 
of the many objeéts which artraét it 
as age comes on, and of coniequence 
is better adapted for forming (he in- 
diffoluble ties of thofe important 
conneftions. The man whole life 
has never been bleffed with the en- 
joyment of either of thefe, mut be 
wretched indeed: his whole exift- 


ence mut afford but lire real fecif- 
faction 
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faction to himéelf, and lefs advantage 
to his fellow creatures. 

I: is from the confideration of the 
two laft points that | have been led 
into the reflections already made ; 
and thefe are intended as preparatory 
to the introduction of a character 
whom I have long been accuftomed 
to comtemplate with a degiee of com- 
pafiion not ufual in fimilar cafes, 

Levitius has now arrived at that 
veriod of life which is ufually termed 
the firft of the grand climacterics. Jr 
was his misfortune to be fond of plea- 
fure, and to hold in atter abhorrence 
every thing that feemed of a ftudious 
or moral nature. Of a fickle difpo- 
fition, and impatient in the enjoy- 
ment of novelties, he could never be 
brought to think ferioufly upon any 
one important concern of life. ’Tis 
true, he poileffes fome learning; but 
his mental faculties are inadequate to 
form a fingle {peculative idea; and 
his experimental knowledge is of that 
kind which will not allow him to 
refle&t but with extreme regret on the 
firit fifty years of his life. In the 
whole of that time, he now declares 
with a forrowfal fincerity, he could 
never bring himfelf to direét his af- 
fections to one particular object; nor, 
though he felt the glow of friendthip 
in his breaft, could he form an at- 
tachment of that kind with any one 
perfon. ‘This, he candidly acknow- 
ledges, was not owing to his inability 
to conquer and regulate his paffions, 

but to an heedlefs defire of forming 
new acquaintances and multiplying 
means to rid himfelf of hours already 


Extrad from a General View of Sweden; 


too much {quandered in ufelefs and 
unwarrantable pleafures. His life 
for the laft thirteen years, has been 
a {cene of regrets and amendmen 
He can never, he fays, too much la. 
ment the follies of his youth. He 
tou fatally feels the want of early at. 
tention to the duties of focial life; 
and the idea of extinétion to his name 
when he fhall ceafe to breathe, caufes 
many painful recolleétions of the time 
when he ought to have formed a mas 
trimonial conneétion, and is fufficient 
to induce him to juftify fuch a mea. 
fure under any circumftances what. 
ever. He never relates his ftory but 
with fuch fincerity, and in fo affzt. 
ing a manner, that every hearer js 
interefted, and every heart ready to 
join its fympathy in:the forrows of 
the aged penitent. Stricken ashe is 
in years, he would yet, he fays, en- 
deavour to enjoy the pleafures of a 
connubial ftate, were it not for his 
imbecility (which affures him that 
his days are almoft numbered) and 
an averfion to life itfelf, occafioned 
by thofe imprudences which have 
rendered him an unhappy, thougha 
truly penitent man. 

I have given thefe general outlines 
of a character which I have already 
faid I have been ufed to contemplate 
with a more than ordinary degree of 
compaffion. They will be fufiicient, 
it is prefumed, to give a tolerable 
idea of the unfortunate original ; {rom 
which the reader may draw the pro- 
per inference without the aid of il- 
luftration. 

ZEDA, 


ec ae a 
Extrad from a General View of Saweden, printed in 1790+ 
[Tranflated from the French of Mr. Catteau. | 


Rv AL economy is indebted, for 


AN the great progrefs it has made 
wn Sweden, tothe Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Stockholm. This 
Jearned fociety by the memoirs which 
t publifaes, has > ig} 

at publilacs, has thrown great light 





upon feveral effential objects of agrt- 
culture: it has made known the art 
of diflinguithing the different kinds 
of foil, and thet of manuring 40 
tilling them: it has allo procured 
feeds fsom foreign nations, and ciltti- 
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Extrait from a General View of Seveden. 


hited them throughout the country. 
The Patriotic Society, inftituted by 
public. {pirited and enlightened citi- 
zens, is intitled alfo to the gratitude 
of the farmers: it pablifhes an eco- 
nomical journal; col:ects models of 
fuch inftruments of agriculture as are 
bet adapted to the country, and re- 
wards by prizes thofe labourers whofe 
induftry deferves to be encouraged. 
In the whole kingdom there are 
reckoned to be 80,205 territorial 
polleffions, or hemman; which are 
either royal, krona hemman; free, 
frel/e bemman ; or taxed, JShatte hem- 
man. Thole of the firft kind depend 
immediately on the crown, which 
farms them out, purt krono; thofe 
of the fecond belong to the nobility, 
and fometimes by a difpenfation to 
peafants, purt frelfe; which com- 
prehends the feterier, &c. and thofe 
of the third kind hold of the crown, 
particular noblemen, or peafants, and 
are Jet to thofe who cultivate them 
and pay the quit rents, krono /Latte 
bemman, frelfe featte bemman. It 
was long forbidden to divide territo- 
rial pofleffions : this prohibition the 
ftates annulled in 1748, and at the 
fame time eftablithed the furveyor’s 
office, which confilts of a direétor, an 
overfeer, five engineers, and a fecre- 
tary. One hundred and fixteen 
furveyors, difperfed throughout the 
provinces, and employed under the 
dire€tion of this office, meafure 
the different farms to facilitate the 
levying of the taxes. Thefe farms 
they lay out in fuch a manner as 
may be moft favourable to cultiva- 
tion, and divide them into as many 
Parts as the proprietor wifhes.— 
Thefe farvevors delineate geographi- 
cal and topographical charts of the 
Ciftriéts they traverfe, which are em- 
ployed by government for conftruét- 
ing thofe general and particular maps 
of the kingdom which they publith. 
Ic 18 very interefting to confider 
Man in that flate in which he finds 


39t 
himfelf neareft to his primitive ex- 
iftence. Muit not thofe refpectable 
mortals, who by afliduous labour are 
kept at a diftance from vice ; whofe 
countenances difplay innocence and 
candour, and who are acquainted 
with no other luxury than a beau- 
tiful fky, and a {miling landfcape, 
engage our attention fooner than the 
courtier, who rifes only by cring- 
ing—than that favourite of fortune 
who repofes on down in the arms of 
effeminancy—and than the conceited 
coxcomb who difgraces the dignity 
ef man by the fatility of his tafte? 
If you enter the cottage of the 
Swedith peafant, you will there 
behold order, neatnefs, hofpitality, 
and often an air of opulence. You 
with pleafure contemplate the per- 
fon who inhabits it; his food is 
fimple, but fubftantial, and fuited to 
the climate; his clothes, tho” coarfe, 
are decent; he is not the victim of 
political oppreflion, and he bears in 
his eyes an image of his foul, which 
is not erufhed by the yoke of defpote 
ifm, and aload of mifery. For the 
moft part he can read and write ; he 
is acquainted with the principal facts 
of the hiftory of his country; he 
converfes with his children, and kine 
dles in their bofoms the flame of pa- 
triotiim. The Swedifh farmers are 
divided into feveral claffes, accord. 
ing to the lands which they pofles ; 
fome of them farm the crown lands 
for a certain number of years, and 
others hold farms from the nobility 
on the fame terms. ‘There is alfoa 
third clafs ftill more refpe€table; it 
confifts of thofe who poffefs lands 
taxed for the benefit of the crown: 
they purchafe the produce of thele 
lands, and it pafles fucceflively from 
father to fon, as long as the tenant 
fulfils the engagements he has con- 
traéted.  Thefe are the peafants who, 
by ‘the conftitution of the country, 
are permitted to fit in the national 
g{iemblies. Many of them have acted 
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a confpicuous part in the political 
theatre, at thofe critical periods, when 
anarchy gave rife to commotions and 


difcord. The name of Olof Ho- 
kanfon will always be refpeéted in 
Sweden: this peafant, born in a vil- 
lage of the province of Blekingen, 
was fent as the deputy of his order to 
twelve diets, and as f{peaker to eight. 
In 1743, when the ftates were deli- 
berating on the appointment of a 
fucceflor to the throne, the nobility, 
the clergy, and the citizens unani- 
movfly made choice of Adolphus 
Frederick ; but the peafants not ap- 
proving this election, violently op- 
pofed it, and refufed to give their vote 
to any one but the prince of Denmark. 
Hokanfon, however, undertook to 
bring them back to a fenfe of their 
duty ; and having affembled them, in 
the {pace of one hour prevailed on 
them to agree in fentiment with the 
other reprefentatives of the nation. 
This worthy citizen died at Stuck- 
holm, during the diet of 176g, aged 
feventy-five. On account of his fer- 
vices he was buried with all the ho- 
nours due to fo refpectable a charac- 
ter. He was interred in the charch 
of Riddarholm, in the tomb of the 
family of the Counts de Ferfen ; and 
the marfhal, the fpeakers of the cler- 
gy and citizens, all the deputies of 
the order of peafants, and many of 
thofe of the other three orders attend - 
ed him to the grave. Hokanfon pof- 
feffed a found judgment, good fenfe. 
and the talent of {peaking. Though 
never regularly educated, he had ac- 
quired a confiderable fhare of know- 
ledge by reading and obfervation; 
and the honours conferred upon him 
in the capital, and the pleafures to 
which he was admitted, never de- 
ftroyed any part of his vajuable fim- 
plicity. Admitted at Stockholm to 
the fumptuons tables of the firft men 

in the kingdom, he returned with no 


lefs fatisfaction to the rural eriay2 
ments of his cottage; and with the 
{ame hand which had figned the de. 
crees of the diet, he went to enice 
the plow in the fields, King Fre. 
derick, when on a tour through the 
fouthern provinces of the kingdom, 
{topped at Hokanfon’s habitation 
with his whole train, and partook of 
a repaft under the humble roof of 
this good ruftic. How interefting 
this rencounter between the plow 
and the crown muft have been! and 
what pleafure might the foul of Fre. 
derick have experienced, had not 
pomp and grandeur fendered him 
infenfible to thofe fentiments which 
are fo dear to nature! 

The national troops of Sweden 
are diftributed throughout the king- 
dom; and it muft give pleafure to 
every true patriot to fee thefe men, 
deftined to fight for their country, 
confounded with the farmer, aflitting 
him in his labours, and improving 
the {mall portion of land which fur. 
rounds their habitations. While dif- 
pofed of in this manner, they are 
neither debafed by vice, nor enervat- 
ed by debauchery ; their frugal, active 
and regular way of life ftrengthens 
their bodies, and renders them capa- 
ble of fupporting fevere labour and 
fatigue. In the field of battle, a wile 
and children, the friends of infancy 
and youth, and a dear habitation, in 
which their days have rolled on i 
peace, recur to their remembrance, 
roufe their courage, and increale 
their ardour. 

But let us not enter upon a fubjet 
which has too little relation with that 
of which we have been treating. 
Can we {top the train of Mars, while 
the eye ftill wanders over fields, mea 
dows, flocks, and cottages, where the 
peaceful ruftic is concealed by his lot 
in happy obfcurity ? 
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che Trrempn of Trurn; or, Memoirs of Mr. De La VILLETTE. 


[Continued from Page 333.] 


HE Captain, after having done all 
that could be done on his fide, came 
to tell us the only hope we had left was to 
take to the boat. “* I am afraid,” fays 
he, * fhe cannot refit the violence of the 
waves; but we are not far from land, and 
fome lucky chance may throw you on it.” 
We ufed our utmoft endeavours to perfuade 
him to make the fame attempt with our 
feives; but he abfolutely refufed to quit 
his thip. 

Till this moment we had kept in the 
Captain’s cabin, in order to keep the deck 
dear for the failorsto work ; but on coming 
out of it, what a frightful foectacle pre- 
fented itfelf to our eyes! The fhore was 
covered with people, as I before faid. Fa- 
ther Canville, the Jefuit, witha cord round 
his wait, which was held by eight men, 
was advanced fo far into the fea, that it 
reached his neck. The mariners had ceafed 
to work the fhip, which let in water oa 
evety fide, and threatened to fplit each 
moment. The failor} threw themfelves 
into the fea with a defpelrate with of gaining 
land. The Jefuit gave them abfolution at 
a diftance, and exhortdd them with a loud 
Voice to implore the rnercy of God; but 
the roaring of the waters would not long 
Permit thefe poor people to hear him ; and 
they were foon buried beneath the waves, 
Which almott covered father Canville. One 
of thefe unfortunate wretches being dathed 
againft the fhip, was caught hold of by a 
re iron, and remained nailed to the 

a it was entirely broken to pieces. 

's was the fcene which met our eyes 
at inftant that we defcended into the 
at, and looking on death as unavoid- 
able, we exchanged our laft adieus. My 
mother feemed to forget the weaknefs of 
aac and with a tranquil countenance 
se ow us to make a willing facrifice of 
yeh ves to God: fhe held me in her 
The? we feemed to feel only for me. 
bands, snd on the fhore held out their 
ing by * thing i out cords, endeavour- 
whes we b geiture to encourage us. But 
elds ad with difficulty got half way 
ards them, the violence of the waves 
overfet our boat, 
Ps na Bis I fhould be able to give an 
Maibiats. h eg pailed in my mind at this 
iH wil » which death appeared inevitable : 
dtity be nee of thought which can 
wa, eit. I preferved my fenfes fome 
omeats, and held my mother faftin 


my arms: but I j 
Vou Iv. Sle. foon incapable of 





thinking either of her or myfelf; and it 
was not till afterwards that I learned the 
fad circumftances of our fhipwreck. The 
fea threw the greateft part of us on the 
fhore, and the people ufed every potlible 
means to reftore us to life. But, alas! 
all proved ineffectual with regard to my 
unfortunate parents. I was the only one 
in whom was feen any fign of life. 

The flrength of my conititution in a 
very fhort time brought me perfectly to 
myfelf; but how fenfibly did I then feel 
my irreparable loffes! A particular fup- 
port from the Omnipotent was neceffary 
to reconcile me to them. I fubmitted 
without murmuring to the decrees of Pro- 
vidence ; but had not ftrength enough to 
prevent myfelf from falling a prey to fileat 
grief. 

A long ficknefs brought me often to 
the gates of death. At length, Religion 
came to my aid, and by degrees reftored 
my tranquillity. J ftill, indeed, wept the 
lois of parents and friends fojuftly dear to 
me; but was not fo felfith to with them 
to lofe that eternal happinefs they now 
enjoyed, for the fake of keeping them 
with me. 

I was in this difpoftion when I retired 
to Paris, after having taken proper care 
of the effeéts of Mr. de Coucy, to whom 1 
was principal heir. I did not enter that 
city without an uneafinefs which feemed 
to prefage the dangers to which I was go 
ing to be expofed. Alone, inexperienced, 
mafier of a large fortune, at an age when 
our paffions are generally too ftrong for 
our reafon. 

Mr. Qe Janfon, my uncle, whom I had 
apprized of my misfortunes, came to meet 
me at St. Dennis’s, and would not fuffer 
me to lodge any where but with him. 
“© You may be as free at my houfe as.at 
your own,”’ faid he, ‘¢ and folitude would 
only cherifh your melencholy.”” I ace 
cepted his civility with thanks, but deter 
mined to remain at Paris no longer than 
was {ufficient to learn fome things I was 
defirous of acquiring. 

I regulated my time, fo as to have fome 
leifure for amufements,, the greateft part 
being employed in ufefulexercifes. 1 owed 
a vifc to Madame De Coucy; I waited 
on her at ker convent, and was admitted 
to fee her as foon as the had learned my 
name. I had informed her by letter of 
our mutual loffes, and fhe could not rettraia 


her tears af the fight of mes 
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I was dazzled at the firtt view of my 
amiable covfine The plainnefs of her 
drefs feemed to heighten her beauty. I 
attributed the fenfations which feized me 
at the fight of her, to the remembrance of 
our misfortunes, whith for fume time pre. 
vented our fpeaking. 

She firft broke filence, to enquire the 
circumfances of our shipwreck. My 
wounds bied afrefh at this fad recital $ and 
I placed the melancholy which I felt at 
parting with Madame de Coucy to no 
other account. Nor was my defire to vifit 
her at all fufpefted. Neverthelefs 1 found 
my tafle for my ufual avocations every 
day decreafe: theidea of my coufin filled 
all my thoughts. 

But that whith ¢onvinced me of my 
weaknefs was the utter repugnance J felt 
at the propofal Mr. de Janfon made of a 
match every way fuitable: I then no long- 
ér doubted of a paffion, which was the 
more violent, as I had entertained it under 
the name of friendhhip. 

What words can exprefs my regret at 
this difcovery ! What a trial! I had re- 
folution enough left to determine to fee 
Madame de Coucy no more: but this vic- 
tory was no eafy one. The efforts I con- 
tinually made to triumph over the thoughts 
which were fo dear to me, impaired my 
health. I flew the fociety of my friends, 
and found no pleafure in any thing, but 
thinking in folitude of my charming coutin. 

I fometimes endeavoured to jutify my 
paffion to myfelf; but calling to mind 
my firft principles, I could not he!p own- 
ing it dire€tly oppofite to them. It was 
then that I felt in its full extent the lofs I 
had fuftained. How ufefu! would the ad 
vice of my virtuous parents have been up- 
on this occafion |! And how often did I re- 
call to my thoughts the prediction of my 
niother, who had affured me that my fe- 
curity was a proof of my danger! 

It was at this critical jun@ure, when 
the violeace of paffion made me regret my 
knowledge of Religion; that I became 
quainted with Mr. de Laborde. He was 
a man of diftinguifhed birth, whofe exte- 
rior condué was fach as might be a moe 
del to the reft of the world. He was be- 
loved by. all who knew him, and his cha- 
racter was eftimabie to all who had heard 
ef him, ‘we ehjoyed 4 genteel income, and 
eens t hat fate of mediocrity equally dif 

tant from fuperfluity and poverty, which 
3s the happiett that man can know, if we 
may believe philofophy, 

He foon gained my confidence, and pers 
ceiving the chagrin which 1 laboured ‘nn. 
dey he never ceafed IMportuning me till J 
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that io ruling, him [aid os seen 
Ci no violence to 
mylelf; 1 hoped to find from him argu, 
ments and ftrength of reafon which would 
be too ftrong for my criminal paffion, his 
exactnefs in performing the duties of reli. 
gion, made him by fome be reckoned a 
devotee. Judge, then, of my furprite, 
when, after having confidered fome time 
as if he feared to reply, he faid, he faw 
no other good refult from refitting my paf- 
fion, but rendering myfelf unhappy, 

I could not conceal my aftonithment at 
thefe words, and it appeared fo plainly, 
that M. De Laborde could not help taking 
notice of it. 

** ‘You wonder,” faid he, * to hear me 
fpeak a language fo oppofite to what you 
believe my principles; but learn what I 
have only difcovered to a very few friends : 
I look on what you call Religion asa fine 
chimera: I know no other than the light 
of nature, to which my behaviour has 
been always conformable. Nothing that 
is not contrary to the law of nature can 
be evil, in my opinion; and your paffion 
for the lovely de Coucy has nothing in it 
contrary to my principles.” 

Mr. De Laborde might have fpoken 
much longer without being interrupted ; 
my aftonithment, which increafed at each 
word, prevented my fpeaking: but recoe 
vering mylfelf, I Wemandec if he ferioufly 
thought what he faid ; and if a man of his 
judgment could be fo blind to a religion, 
the foundation of which was fo ftrong, fo 
clear, and fo conformable to the light of 
nature ? 

“© { fhould have afked you the fame 
gueftior,” repiied he: ** How a manof 
your underftanding can really affent to the 
prejudices defigned for the ignorant vul- 
gar, and let his reafon be ufelefs to him, 
by continually counteraéting ic? What 
fruit have you of your Jabour? The lots 
of your quiet. I pity you,” added he, 
*© You have appeared to me worthy of my 
friendthip; 1 have given it you without 
referve ; and I with you would draw from 
it thefe precious advantages, that perfect 
calm tranquillity and peace of mind which 
is the fole happinefs of man; a happinels 
not to be acquired but by letting reaton 
guide, to fave us from the weak prejudices 
which would otherwife render us miler- 
able!” 

‘6 T alwars imagined,” replied J, ¢* that 
Religion could draw advantage from no- 
thing fo much as being clearly tried by 
reafon ; you muit permit me to think fo 
ftill, till you have proved the contrary. 

“It is what I engage to do,” a 0 
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he. # Some indifpenfible affairs will em- 
ploy me to-day 5 but afterwards i thal be 
wholly at your fervice 5 and I hope from 
our difcourfes, the return of your felicity.” 

J parted from Mr. De Laborde, protett- 

ing | hoped nothing from his remedy ; and 
fhutting myfelf in my clofet, I retiedted 
on-what Iwas going to hear. 1 could not 
conceive that he could alledge any thing 
againit the truths graven on my heart by 
the finger of reafon (if I may ufe the ex- 
preilion.) But when I caited my eyes on the 
pure manners of my friend; when I reflect - 
ed on'the extent of his genius, I faid to 
myfelf (but quite low and imperceptibly, ) 
“Can it be that 1 amin anerror? I ac- 
knowledge with fhame, there were mo- 
ments in which I wifhed to be deceived. I 
do not wonder, I muft confefs, to fee fo 
many people Deifts. I thould have been 
one, Without all doudt, if 1 had owed my 
knowledge to enthufiafm.” 

In order to overturn all religion in the 
mind of man, one fhould chufe a moment 
when intereft or violent paflion is predo- 
minant; the heart then darkens the un- 
derftanding, and he who wifhes to be con- 
vinced is already more than half fo. 

I did not fail vifiting Mr. De Laborde 
the next morning; and after having drank 
chocolate, we entered on our converfation. 

i frit afked him what he thought of the 
univerle ; the beauty, the variety, the juft- 
nels of its ftructure, and the invariable or- 
der in which it moved. 

«Tl am very far from afcribing thefe to 
chance,” faid hee * After having mi- 
nately examined this immutable order, I 
am convinced there is a firft caufe. I have 
met with feveral free-thinkers, who have 
plainly faid, there is no God; the crea- 
tion of the world is a chimera ; the eter- 
nity of the world appears not more incon- 
celvable than the eternity of afpirit. It 
's true, I cannot conceive how a concufli- 
A Of matter can produce this univerfe, 
and preferve it in the order we fee: but I 
caa as little conceive the exiftence of that 
Being whom you fuppofe.”” 

“And what anfwer did you make to 
thefe fenfelefs tches ?”” ded I 
You a: wretches ?”? demanded I. 

ou will oblige me much to omit no 
part of your replies on a matter fo inte- 
tefting.”” 

‘I will not,” fays he, * but will give 
sp the whole converfation.”” 
phi antagonift thought he had a great 
“wancage over me, in faying he found no 
grater difficulty in conceiving the eternity 
of the world, than the eternity of a God. 


1 demanded of him, if he was a thinking 
dcing >”? 
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“© Does that admit of a doubt?” re- 
plied he, with an air of felf-fatisfaétion. 

“| Why not?” refumed I. What 
have | icen to make me think you are? 
You have voice and a@tion; but philofoe 
phy will thew you that, in animals who 
have not the faculty of thinking. Why, 
prav, will you not allow a creature fo 
feemingiy thoughtful as the ant, to be re~ 
ally fo? J grant, your outward acts are 
fuch as.would tempt me to believe you ca- 
pable of thinking; but reaion fufpends 
my judgment. Between exterior acts and 
thought there is no effential affinity ; itis 
pofiible you may think, no more than your 
watch. Do you take for a thinking be- 
ing, any animal who has been taught to 
{peak ? How do you know, then, that man 
is in any thing more than a parrot, who 
has learned to talk ?” 

«* Ic is not,”” replied’ he, ** words, but 
the connexion they have with each other, 
that can make us judge if a {peaking Be- 
ing is a reafonable one. If a parrot an- 
fwers juftly to alll fay to him, it would 
be folly to refufe him the faculty of think- 
ing, becaufe the proper arrangement of his 
diicourfe is a certain proof of iateiligence.”” 

‘© But how do you conceive of the mind 
of man,” added I, ** this reafonable foul ? 
—Do you believe it a fimple fubftance fe- 
parated from matter, and in confequence 
eternal? Or, believe you that the parts of 
our bodies are more perfectly formed than 
thofe of animals, which gives us this power 
of arranging our difcourfe in proper order ?”* 

«< That is nothing to our queftion,” re- 
plied he. ‘* Tam certain you think your 
converfation convinces me of it; and it 
would be ridiculous to refufe me that fa- 
culty, becaufe you cannot conceive how I 
do it.”* 

«< J am convinced it is,” refumed Is 
‘< but it is no lefs fo, to deny a Supreme 
Reing, becaufe you cannot conceive hime 
You will a!low a reafonable foul toa parrot, 
if he {peaks juftly; allow, then, a reafone 
able foul to the univerfe, fince all the rea- 
fon of man could never imagine any thing 
& than its conftruction; fince 
or reafon, this foul of natures 
htly in the formation of the 
asin thatof aman. The 
wifjom of the Divinity appears no lefs in 
the nicety of the eye of the {mallet infect, 

* thinking does in the 


than the faculty of 
works of a Newton. Does not the world 


formed prove at leaft an intelligence that 
the world explains ? It is in vain for you 
to tell me, that the movement and perpés 
tual jumble of an infinite number of atoms 


formed themielves fortuitoufly into this 
globe, 
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globe, and that the fame chance which 


produced, ftill preferves it. 1 fhall fill 
anfwer, that your beft arranged converfa- 
tions are no proof to me of your intelli- 
gence; that you are only a machine who 
have the power of moving your lips, and 
making founds; and that chance alone 
makes you pronounce thefe words rather 
than any other; and that chance would, 
perhaps, make you fing, To the bridge, 
my friend ; or fome other nonfenie, to the 
firt queftion I fhould afk you? 

** Nothing could be more conducive 
than this difcourfe,”’ faid I to Mr. De La- 
borde; ** and I cannot conceive any reae 
fonable reply could be made it.” 

“¢ Tris not poffible, in effect,” returned 
he. ‘* There is, then, a God ; that is to 
fay, a Primitive Being infinitely raifed 
above raan, whois poffeifed of all perfec 
tions, whom we ought to love and honour 
by the practice of every thing that is guod in 
its nature, and by avoiding all that is evil 
initfelf. That God created us to be happy 5 
he had no other motive. Far be from us 
thofe ideas which paint him as a barbarous 
God, who takes a pleafure in tormenting 
his creatures, by forcing them to fubdus 
thofe very paflions which he has given 
them for their prefervation; who obliges 
them to renounce the enjoyment of thofe 
things which furround them; and who 
makes it a crime to ufe the good which he 
has created for them! Far be from us that 
fuperftitious attachment to exterior prac- 
tices, eitablifhed by the policy of men, and 
which becomes ufelefs to thofe who are 
certainly convinced of the exiftence of a 
Deity, of his goodnefs, of his immenfity ; 
and who through that conviétion, muft be 
virtuous. God fees me: lave I need of 
any other motive to keep mein due bounds ? 
And can the fear of punifhment have any 
effeét on a heart, which the fenfe of his 
preience cannot ftop from what is wrong ? 
It is to this conviction of the prefence of a 
Deity, that I owe that virtue which has 
gained me the efteemof the world. I love 
the Author of my being; I love myfelf, 
becaufe feif-love being according to nature, 
is in order.. I love the creatures alfo, be- 
caufe it is natural to love his refemblance. 
1 thew my love to men by endeavouring to 
procure eafe to their minds as well as their 

bodies ; and] begin with myfelf, as J may 
be allowed to love myfelf more than others. 
Phis is, | think, all that God can demand 
of creacures like us; and this is what I 
have my whole life made my ftudy. Is 
there any thing in what I have laid, that 
hurts your law of nature?” 

** Noy certainly,” replied I, Jf we 
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agree in our fenfe of the words, let us be. 
gin to examine them in order.” 

“ There is,’’ you fay, a Supreme 
Being, who has created us to make ue 
happy; and who has placed us in this 
world, asin a magazine, where happinefs 
appears under different forms, with per 
mifiion to enjoy them in our own Ways 
Far from being criminal in feeking to be 
happy, I fulfil one of the ends of the cree 
ation by it. The author of nature, ag 
wife as powerful, has made no creature 
without having provided every thing ne- 
cefiary to fupply its wants. Now, the de. 
fire of being happy, of being perfedlly fo, 
is a fenfation natural to man. He ought, 
then, to have in him faculties conducive 
to true happinefs. The quettion, then, is 
firft to examine, in what happinefs cone 
fifts? adly, if it is in our power to pio. 
cure a perfect one ?” 

‘* That is the point,”’ replied Mr. De 
Laborde. 

“* Let us fee then,” returned I, “ in 
what you make happinefs contift ?” 

“¢ T call a man happy,’’ continued Mr. 
De Laborde, ‘* when he enjoys all that is 


- properly his own, and may reafonably flat~ 


ter himéelf with doing fo as long as he 
lives.” 

<¢ And what do you call properly his 
own ?”? demanded I, 

‘© IT call his own,’’ faid he, ‘© wnders 
ftanding, peace of mind, health of body, 
patience, fortitude, and the neceflaries of 
life fupplied with abuadance; or at leat, 
without want.”’ 

‘© And do you believe,” refumed I, 
“that every man finds that in himfelf 
which will procure him thofe comforts ?" 

“© Without doubt,” replied he, ‘ia 
proportion to what they are capabe of 


feeling ; becaufe this defire, this shirt of 


happinefs, is not felt in the fame degree 
by all, or rather, their organs are not 
equally perfect; therefore, to be happy, 
they have no occation tor the fame portica 
of riches, and other good things, that are 
eilential to fome.” 
‘© Let us begin, then,” faid Ii, “ with 
the firft thing requifite to man’s happinels, 
underitanding. But I beg leave to afk, 
what you mean by underftanding ?” 


** IT mean,” replied he, a capacity of 


knowing the laws of nature, of cultivate 
ing and improving that knowledge.” _ 
“ Very well,” faid 1; *¢ and according 
to the perfeétion in which you pofiels that 
gift, you are capable of underftanding the 
moft exalted things, and knowing them 12 
the moft perfeét manner?” 
“* Certainly,” replied hee 
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ts Letus, then, examine, at prefent,”’ 
returned J, ‘* that which ought to be the 
firt object and chief ftudy of man. 

« He ought, ia the firft place, to know 
himfelf; to endeavour to find out whence 
he came, and whither he goes. Whatend 
will it anfwer, if he knows all that fur- 
rounds him, and yet is ignorant of him- 
felf? Can he tafte that peace of mind, 
that tranquillity, which you have put 
among the ingredients which compofe hap- 
pinefs, if, like a blind man, he gropes 
through this life, without knowing in what 
it will end? J am happy at prefent, faid I 
to myfelf; I know the order of the uni- 
verle; I admire the arrangement of its 
parts; 1 know the principles on which it 
aéts: Why have not I the fame knowledge 
of my own mature? What is my foul ? 
Wilt it fubfift after my body? And, in 
that cafe, what will become of it? Or, 
will it perifh with my body? And, fhall 
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I ceafe to be, all atonce? That fenti- 
ment, it is true, is Contrary to reafons 
I think my thoughts have neither length, 
breadth, nor depth; they are not then 
corporeal, fince there is no body without 
extenfion: the foul mutt be, then, im- 
mortal, as fhe is compofed of parts which 
cannot be difunited: But why have men 
of learning thought fo differently of it. 
Had they not the requifites to happinefs ? 
or, do they failin me? We have all fought 
for what is truly beneficial ; we have noc 
all acquired ite Can all men be happy? if 
not, the defire of happinefs is fuperfiuous 
in the hearts of thofe to whom true wife 
dom is denied, as the inftinét of flying 
would be to a bird, if nature refufed him 
wings. Here then, is an imperfection in 
the works of the Deity: Man, then, is 
not the work of a God, out of whofe hands 
nothing imperfeét can come.”” 
(‘To be continued. ) 
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Account of the TranfaGious in Paris, on the memorable 10th of Auguft laff. 
[From Twass’s Tripto Parisin July and Augutt, 1792. ] 


QO’. Thurfday the gth of Au- 
guft, the legiflative body com- 
pleted the general difcontent of the 
people, (which had been raifed the 
preceding day, by the difcharge of 
every accufation againft a Fayette,) 
by appearing to protraét the queftion 
relative to the king’s decheance (for- 
feiture,) at a time when there was 
por @ moment to lofe, and by not 
holding any aflembly in the evening. 

The fermentation increafed every 
minute, in a very alarming manner. 
The mayor himfelf had declared to 
the reprefentatives of the nation, that 
be could hot anfwer for the tran- 
quillity of the ity after midnight. 
“very body knew that the people in- 
— at that hour to ring the alarm- 
“y sand to go to the chateau of the 
wileries, as it was fafpeéted that the 
Royal Family intended to efcape to 
ouen, and it is faid many trunks 
Were found packed up and ready for 
taking away, and that many carriages 
Were fee that afternoon in the court- 
yard of the Tuileries. 

At eight in the evening, the ge- 
verave (a fort of beat of drum) was 





heard in all the fections, the tochn 
was likewife rung (an alarm, by pul- 
ling the bells of the churches, fo as 
to caufe the clappers to give redou- 
bled ttrokes in very quick time. Some 
bells were ftruck with large ham- 
mers.) 

All the fhops were fhut, and alfo 
mott of the great gates of the hotels; 
lights were placed in almoft every 
window, and few of the inhabitants 
retired to their repofe: the night paf- 
fed, however, without any other dif- 
turbance; many of the members of 
the national aflembly were fitting 
foon after midnight, and the others 
were expected. Mr. Petion, the 
mayor, had been fent tor by the king, 
and was then in the chateau; the 
number of members neceflary to form 
a fitting being completed, the fri- 
bunes (galleries) demanded apd ob- 
tained a decree to oblige the chateau 
to releafe its prey, the mayor; he 
{yon after appeared at the bar, and 
from thence went to the commune 


(manfion-houfe.) 
Ir was now about fix o'clock on 
Friday morning, (10th) the people 
ot 
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ally of Ss. Antoine and St. Marcel, 
which are paried by the river, aflem- 
bled together on the Place de la Ba/- 
tille, and the crowd was fo great that 
twenty five perfons were {queezqd to 
death.* Ac feven the ftreets were 
filled with armed citizens, that is to 
fay, with federates, (ielett perlans 
fent from the provinces to aflilt at the 


federation, or confederacy, held lait 


Joly 14,) from Mar/eilles, from Bre- 
tagne, with national guards, and Pa- 
rifian fans-culottes (without breeches, 
thefe people have dreeches, but this is 
the name which has been given tothe 
mob.) ‘The arms confifted of guns, 
with or without bayonets, piftols, fa- 
bres, fwords, pikes, knives, {cythes, 
faws, iron crows, wooden billets, in 
fhort, of every thing that could be 
uled offenfively. 

A party of thefe met a falfe patrol] 
of twenty-two men, who, of courfe, 
did not know the watch-word. Thefe 
were inftantaneoufly put to death, 
their heads cut off and carried about 
the ftreets on pikes (on promenalears 
tétes fur des piques.) ‘This happened 
in la Place Venaome ; their bodies 
were {till lying there the next day. 
Another falfe patrol, confiting of be- 
tween two and three hundred men, 
with cannon, wandered all night in 
the neighbourhood of the sheatre 


Srancais: it is {aid they were to join 


a detachment from the battalion of 
Henry 1V. on the Poxt-neuf, to cut 
the throats of Perion and the Mar- 
feillois, who were ¢ncamped on the 
Pont St. Miechel, (the next bridge to 
the Pont-neuf) which cavfed the then 
acting parifh aflemblies to order an 
honorary guard of 400 citizens, who 
were to be aniwerable for the liberty 
and the life of that mapiftrate, then 
in the council-chamber. Mandar, 
commander-general of the national 
guard, had affronted M. Petion, when 
he came from the chateau of the Tui- 


* «5 According to the | 


+ 
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of the faaxbourgs, (fuburbs) efpeci- 


levies to go to the national affembly, 
he was arrelted and {ent to prifon im. 
mediately. 

The infurreGtion now became ge- 
neral ; the Place du Carroujel ((quare 
of the Careu/fals, a{quare in the Tuile. 
ries, fo called from the magnificent 
feftival which Lewis XIV. in 1662, 
there gave to the queen and the queen. 
mother) was already filled ; the kin 
had not been in bed; all the night 
had probably been {pent in combining 
a plan of defence, if attacked, or 
rather of retreat; foon after feven, 
the king, the queen, their two chil- 
dren, (the dauphin, feven years old, 
and his fifter fourteen,) Princefs Eli- 
zabeth, (the queen’s fifler, about 
fifty years old,) and the Princefs ae 
Lamballe, crofled the garden of the 
Tuileries, which was ftill fhut, ef- 
corted by the national guard, and by 
all the Swifs, and took refuge in the 
national aflembly, when the Swils 
returned to their pofts in the chateau. 

The alarm-bells, which were in- 
ceflantly ringing, the accounts of the 
carrying heads upon pikes, and of the 
march of almett al! Paris in arms; the 
prefence of the king, throwing him- 
felf, as it were, on the mercy of the 
legiflative body ; the fierce and de- 
terminate looks of the gadlaries; all 
thefe things together haa fuch an ef- 
feét on the national aflembiy, that i¢ 
immediately decreed the fulpenfion 
of Lewis XVI. which decree was 
received with univertal applaufe and 
clapping. 

At this moment a wounded man 
rufhed into the afiembly, crying 
“* We are betrayed, to arms, {0 arms, 
the Swils are firing on the citizenss 
they have already killed a hundred 
M :rfeillois. 

This was about nine o’clock. The 
democrats, that is to fay, the armed 
citizens, as before-mentioned, had 
dragged feveral pieces of cannon, fix 


} . f 
and four pounders, into the Careu/al 


{auare, 
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fosare, and were affembled there, on 
the quais, the bridges, and neigh- 
houring ftreets, in immenfe numbers, 
all armed; they knew the king was 
gone to the national aflembly, and 
came to infit on his decheance (for- 
feiture) or refignation of the throne. 
All the Swifs, (fix or feven hundred) 
came out to them, and permitted 
them to enter into the court-yard of 
the Tuileries, to the number of ten 
thoufand, themfelves ftancing in the 
middle; and when they were peuce- 
ably /moaking their pipes, and drink- 
ing their wine, the Swi/s turned back 
to back, and fired avolley on them, by 
which about two hundred were kill- 
ed;¥ the women and children ran 
immediately into the river, up to 
their necks, many jumping from the 
parapets and from the bridges, many 
were drowned, and many were fhot 
in the water, and on the baluftrades 
of the Pont-royal, from the windows 
of the galley of the Louvre. 

The populace now became, as it 
were, mad; they feized on five can- 
hon they found in the court-yard, and 
turned them againft the chateau ; they 
planted fome more cannon on the 
Pont royal and in the garden, twenty- 
{Wo preces in all, and attacked the 
chateau on three fides at once. The 
Swifs continued their fire, and it is 
laid they fired feven times to the peo- 
ple’s once: the Swifs had thirty -fix 
rounds of powder, whereas the peo- 
ple had hardly three or four. Ex- 
preffes were fent feveral miles to the 
a leg Reneniion, 
miles of ts S mpntaly out twenty 
Reig Th © road to Fontaine- 
a i * People contrived, how- 

» to difcharge their twenty-two 


* © This is afferted on the authority of all the French newfpapers 
It will never be poffible to know t 
the aggreffors are all flain.—Thefe Swifs had 
by the national guard, who, on the contrary, te 
ithe Swifs, (who ran into the chateau as toon 4 


tye-witnefles, 
faid to be 
been backed 
and fired ol 


eces, ) . . . a 
Pieees, ) by which feveral were killed.” 


“’ 
Uhe balls did no other damage to the 


cannon nine or ten times.t From 
nine to twelve the firing was incef- 
fant; many waggons and carts were 
conflantly employed in. carrying 
away the dead toa large excavation, 
formerly a ftone quarry, at the back 
of the new church de la Madeleine de 
la ville 1 Eveque (part of the Faux- 
bourg St. Honoré, thus called.) 

Soon after noon the Swifs had ex- 
haufted all their powder, which the 
populace perceiving, they ftormed 
the chateau, broke open the doors, 
and put every perfon they found to 
the {word, tumbling the bodies out 
of the windows into the garden, to 
the amount, it is {uppofed, of about 
two thoufand, having loft four thou- 
fand on their own fide. Among the 
flain in the chateau were, it is af- 
ferted, about two hundred noble- 
men and three bifhops ; all the farni- 
ture was deftroyed, the looking-glaf- 
fes broken; in+fhort, nothing left but 
the bare-walls. 

Sixty of the Swifs endeavoured to 
efcape through the gardens, but the 
horle (gendarmerie nationale) rode 
round by the ftreet of S¢. Honoré, 
and met them full butt at the end of 
the gardens; the Swifs fired, killed 
five or fix and twenty horfes, and 
about thirty men, and were then im- 
mediately cut to pieces; the people 
likewife put the Swifs porters at the 
pont-tournant (turning bridge) to 
death, as well asall they could find 
in the gardens and elfewhere: they 
then fet fire to all the ca/ernes {bar- 
racks) in the caroufal,and afierwards 
got at the wine in the cellars of the 
chateau, ell of which was immedi- 
ately drank : many citizens were con- 
tinually bringing into the national 

affembly, 
, and of feveral 
he exact truth, for the people here 
trufted, that they would have 
ok the part of the people, 
they had ciicharged their 
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afiembly, jewels, gold, louis d’ors, 
plate, and papers, and many thieves 
were, as foon as dilcovered, inftantly 
taken to lamp irons, and hanged by 
the ropes which fufpend the lamps. 
This timely feverity, it is feppefed, 
faved Paris from an univerfal pillage. 
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Fifty or fixty Swifs were hurried by 
the populace to the Place de Griay 
and there cut to pieces. 

At about three o’clock in the af. 
ternoon every thing was tolerab) 


quiet, and I ventured out for the fir 
time that day.* 


* «¢ The whole of the foregoing account is taken from verbal information,and from 
all the French papers that could be procured. Although 1 was not an eye-witnefs, I 
was however an ear-witnefs uf the engagement, being only half a mile diftant from it,’* 





EXTRAORDINARY COMPLETION OF A PROPHECY, 
From the European Magazine; addrefed to the Editor. 


Sir, 
. S a colleétor for the public of 


what is curious, I am furprifed 
you have not, as moft of the newfpa- 
pers and fome of your competitors 
have done, reprinted the extraordi- 
nary completion of a Prophecy in the 
Revelations, originally pointed out in 
the Whitehall Evening Poft of the 
rgth of January 1793, from a religi- 
ous difcourfe by Robert Fleming, V. 
D. M. printed by AndrewBell,Corn- 
hill, 8vo. 1701. 

The coincidence of circumftances 
is very remarkable. On the fubjeét of 
the pouring out of the fourth phial, p. 
68, he fays, * Sothat there is ground 
to hope, that about the beginning of 
another fuch century things may again 
alter for the better: for I cannot but 
hope, that fome new mortification of 
the chief fupporters of Anti-chrift will 
then happen ; and perhaps the French 
monarchy may begin to be confider- 
ably humbled about that time: that 
whereas the prefent FrenchKing takes 
the fun for his emblem and this for 
his motto—Nec pluribus impar, he 
may at length, or rather his fucceflors, 
and the monarchy itfelf (at leaft before 
the year 1794,) be forced toacknow- 
Jedge that (in re{peét to neighbouring 
potentates) he is even fingulis impar. 

«« But as to the expiration of this 
phial, Ido fear it will not be until the 
year 1794. The reafon of which 
conjectare 1s this, that I find the pope 


got a new foundation of éxaltation 
when Juftinian, upon his conguett of 
Ttaly, left it in a great meafure to the 
pope’s management, being willing to 
eclipfe his own authority to advance 
that of this haughty prelate. Now 
this being in the year 552, this, by 
the addition of the 1260 years,reaches 
down to the year 18113 which, ac- 
cording to prophetical account, is the 
year 1794. And then I do fappole 
the fourth phial will end, and the 
fifth commence, by a new mertifica- 
tion of the papacy, after this phial 
has lafted 148 years; which indeed is 
long in comparifon with the former 
phials; but if ic be confidered in re- 
lation to the fourth, fifth, and fixth 
trumpets, it is but fhort, feeing the 
fourth lafted 190 years, the fifth 302, 
and the fixth 393.” 

It fhould be obterved of this author, 
that he immediately fubjoins, that he 
gave * his fpeculations of what is fu- 
ture no higher charaéter than guefles. 
And at p. 74, he adds, “ Thereforein 
the fourth and laft place we may juflly 
fuppofe, that the French monarchy, 
after it has fcorched others, will itfelf 
confume by doing fo; its fire, and that 
which is the fuel that maintains ", 
waifting infenfibly till it be exhavlted 
at laft towards the end of this century, 
as the Spanifh monarchy did hefore, 
towards the end of the fixtcenth 


age.” 


Concerning 
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Concerning the author of this work 
fome enquiries have-been made, but 
without much fuceefs. The little I 
have beed able to'colleét is.as follows: 
That he wasa Diffenting Divine in 
the city of Liondan,-and, by the de- 
dication of the before-cited volume to 
John Lord Carmichael; principal fe- 
cretaty of ftate for the kingdom of 
Scotland, appears to have been related 
to his Lordfhip, by whom he had 
béen defigned for the office of prin- 
cinalof tlie collegeof Giafgow, which 
preferment he hadedeclined. His 
principles of nan-conformity were 
moderate, and his chriflian fentiments 
might be recommended to the prefent 
raceof Diffenters. In an Addrefs co 
afubfequent work he fays, * And 
forely it muft be pure malice in itlelf, 
that can incite any man fo mach as 
to infinuate, that I am for any mate- 
tial change in the eltablifhed Church 
aby more than im the flate. I were 
not indeed-a Diffenter from it, if I 
did not think that fome circumitan- 
tials might be altered for the better. 
But feeing the guides thereof are of 
another mind, I can differ from them 
in fuch circumftantials and ceremo- 
nials, and yet honour and efteem them 
in other refpects : for I am {ure I agree 
with them in all the effentials of the 
Chriftian Faith, which I am more 
foncerned for a thoufand times over 
than the rituals of any party whatfo- 
ever.” 

T have not been able to learn when 
he died. He was the author of fe- 
veral works. The-following is as full 
a lit as can be at prefent obtained. 

t. The Mirror of Divine Love 
Unvailed, 8vo. 16913 in which is 
Contained a dramatic poem, entitled, 
‘* The Monarchical Image, or Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s Dream.” 


Vou. IV. No.7, 


2. Theocraty, or the Divine Go- 
vernment of Nations, &c. dedicaied 
to King ‘William. 

3. A Pra&tical Difcourfe occafion- 
ed by the death of King William, 
wherein a chara¢ter of him is given. 
To which is added, a poetical Effay 
on his Memory. 

4. Chriftology: A Difcourfe con- 
cerning Chrift; confidered, 1ft, In 


-himfelf ; 2d, In his government; and 


3d, In relation to his fubjeéts, and 
their duty to him. In fix books. 
Being a new Effay towards a farther 
revival and Re-introduction of Pri- 
mitive Scriptural Divinity by way 
of fpecimen. . Dedicated to. Queen 
Anne, Sve. 

5. Difcourfes on feveral Subjects. 
—The firkt, containing an account of 
the Rife and Fall of Papacy.—The 
fecond, upon God’s Dwelling with 
Men.—The third, concerniag the 
Minifterial Office. —The fourth, be- 
ing a brief account of Religion as it 
centers in the Lord Jefus Chrilt, 8va. 
1701. 

6. The Rod or the Sword, the pre- 
fent Dilemma of thefe Nations, &c, 

7. Seculum Davidicum Redivi- 
vum, or the Divine Right of the Re- 
volution Evinced and Applied; ina 
Difcourfe occafioned by the late gio- 
rious victory at Ramilly, and the 
other fuccefles of the arms of her 
Majefty and her allies in the Spanifh 
Netherlands, under the command of 
his Grace the Duke of Mariborough, 
and by the other fuccefies in Spain, 
under the conduét of the Earls of 
Peterborough and Galloway. The 
fam whereof was delivered in a fer- 
mon on the general Thank{giving 
Day, June 26, 17055 8vo. 1706. 
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Extract fron a Pabise Introduédfory Dijcourse; 


For the New-Yorx Macazine. : 
Extrad from a public Introductory 1ifcourfe to the Botanicat Lectursy 
deliwered in the Hall of Columbia College, June 125 1793. 


FTER-having taken a general 

view. of the exiftences in na- 

ture, and fpoken of the f{eale of be- 

ings, citizen MivcHEeLth went on to 

arrange terréRrial objects under four 
general heads: viz. 

t. Such as are brute andiinorgan- 
wed, 

2. Such as are organized but ix- 
animate. 

3. Soch as are both organized and 
animated. 

4. Such as befides organization 
and animation poffefs alfo rationality: 
comparing the feale to the LADDER 
oF Jacon,-whofe bottom being fet 
upon the ¢arth, itstop reached Hea- 
ven, on the different tages of which 
were placediexiitences in regular gra- 
dation from the Lord- who flands 
above it. to the mearer creatures of 
our earthly refidence ; 

He then went on-—* Tt feemed 
proper to fketch thisoutlinefo much at 
large, that you might the bettercom- 
prehend the particular department 
upon which it is intended to make a@ 
comment, and difcern more per- 
fe&t!y its conneftion and analogy with 
the other parts of nature. 

** In the courfe of doétrines you are 
to hear, then, gentlemen, I purpofe 
to confider in a fpecial manner, the 
third clafs inour arrangement, which 
incluces nearly or quite the whole of 
the Veceranre Repvpiic. In 
confidering vegetables I fhall be ne- 
ceflarily drawn into an inquiry how 
thefe beings differ from the three 
other ordersyand therein {hall endea- 
vour to draw the line between them 

and fofli!s on the one fide, and to run 
the parallel betwixt them and animals 
on the other, 

. ny My Er endeavour will be to 
INcTM YOu of the terms 


terms, phrafes and 
Janguage of the fcience, that being 


Vs , 
acquainted therewith, you may be 


matters of the Grammar or Bo. 
TANY. Forin order to be botani(ls 
you mult not be alarmed to hear, 
that you have a Lincua Technic, 
to acquire, whofe hard, and as I may 
term them, Lignum-vite-qwords, you 
muft render familiar to you. 

‘«¢ After having attained fome de. 
cent proficiency in this, I intend to 
difcourfe to you on the Anatomy 
oF PLants,which, if well confidered 
and underitood, will be found to il. 
Jaftrate a numberof fa&s in the ani- 
mal ceconcmy, and ftore your minds 
with much curious and interefing 
knowledge. 

* After theiranatomy is explained, 
we fhall pafson to theirPuysioLocy, 
which you will difcover to be nearly 
allied to that of animals, and like it, 
capable of working many and memo- 
rable changes in the prefent fyftem 
of things. 

© In order to difcufs thefe matters 
more at large, the confideration of 
Srrps, Eecs and Germs, will oc- 
cupy fome part of oar time; fo that 
the analogies and correfpondencies 
of each may be noticed, and an at- 
tempt be made to find out how, in 
their fueceflive evolutions, they be- 
come susCePpTiBLE OF LIFE. 

« The MOMENTOUS SUBJECT OF 
Animation heing thus broughtre- 
gularly before us, we fhall endeavour 
to invettigate fome of its laws, by 
attending to the feveral facts we are 
poflefled of, relative to its commence 
ment, duration, modification and ¢x- 
tinSion. And in this part of the 
courfe, wherein the ELE MENTA ME- 
DICINE OF Bruno will betoue 
upon, the near approximation © 
plants and animals will very glaring:y 
appear. = 

“ The nutrition oF VEGE 
TABLES will next prefent isfelf 98 *P 
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abiett of noble concern, inafmuch as 
a knowledge of awhat food the differ- 
ent {pecies of plants require, and the 
fybiances which afford thefe, will 
lay the foundation of rational and 
proftableAcarcuLTuas. The doc- 
wines of Manures and Tittace 
will then be confidered as much at 
jarge as our time and circumitances 
will allow, thatevery poflible atten- 
tion may be paid to Huspanpry and 
Rurat Economics. 

“| purpofe next to make a com- 
ment on the aphorifins of Linne’s 
Puitosopu1a BoTaNica, wherein 
the foundations of the{cience are laid; 
the extent and copioufnets of which, 
as well as of feveral other fubjects, 
will in fome degree be ‘regulated by 
the number of gentlemen whoattend, 
and:the zeal and application they 
manifeft in the work. 

“ This will prepare you for enter- 
ing upon the CLassiFicaTion ofthe 
Vegetable Species ; which in the fy{- 
tem fhall adopt, being founded upon 
THEIR Sexes, will lead me to dif- 
cufs the Sexuan System. And 
here I thall make fome remarks on 
the obftinate prejudices of Astron 
ta denying their exiftence, and the 
more {pecious arguments of SMELLIE 
to explain them away, and endea- 
Vourto prove that neither they nor 
SPaLLanzant have mnvalidated them 
in the leat: nor fhall I pafs over in 
iilence, the oriental cavils of a later 
Gateby Sir Wittiam JONES; nor 
ihe reduction of three Linnean claffes 
Teeetttho and Swartz. 

¢ lexes being eitablifhed and 
the fytem founded on them explained, 
you will foon be enabied to trace the 
seneric and /peciffc charaCters of plants 
in the books which may be called the 
Dicrionarirs OF THE SCIENCE; 
and fo much of borany at leait, Gre- 
GORY thought it neceffary for every 
Phyfician to know, and I add, for 
“very gentleman of enlarged mind 
2¢ fideral education, - 


«* Thus initiated into practice you 
will naturally afk, where 1s the garden 
in which you are to fee the vegetable 
tribes, arranged and trained up to 
your hand? I reply, that the ifland 
of Manhattans ts the garden, wherein 
you may fee thoufands growing under 
nature's care, free from the monftrous 
and ruinous management of arf. 
Here you may range at large, and 
while you are paying courtto PLora, 
make your offerings alfo.at the fhrine 
of Fiyceia: forthe manly exercile 
necellary to render you acquainted 
with the beauties of botany, will at 
the Jame time fecure to vou the com- 
forts of health. 

* Ocher matters of importance, 
already enumerated and publifhed in 
my printed fyllabus, will alfo be con- 
fidered in their turn; and it appears 
{carcely neceflary for me to mention, 
that all along and during the entire 
courfe, I fhall omit no opportunities 
of making it fubfervient to the ules 
of medical gentlemen ; and its coa- 
nection with Materia Medica was fo 
fully and ably ftated by my colicague 
who addrefled you yefterday, that I 
deem it fuperfluous to dilate any far- 
ther upon it. 

«© From what has been already faid, 
you will be far from thinking that 
this courfe of botany will be a mere 
nomenclature, or inftrudtive chiefly 
of fpeculative vifions or difficuls 
words. Lefs ftill will you think i 
{o, when | pronounce, that the know- 
ledge of botanical language, as fuch, 
is the leat neceffary part of the varie 
cus kudy. This language, like every 
other, 1s to be regardea a5 @ means, 
and not as anendot icience; and is 
worthy of attainment, not from eny 
value it pr elles intrinfically nh icfelf, 
bur like the French and German 
on account of its fabfervi- 
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the pomp of fcience, but the deve- 
lopement of fuch properties and qua- 
Jities of plants as may fome way be 
ferviceable to man, either as food, 
materials for clothing, medicines, drugs 
ufeful in painting, dying, ot tanning ; 
in fhort, whatever can leflen the 
wants, or increafe the happinefs of 
the human race. 


« 
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«« Such, gentlemen, is the project 
fhall attempt to execute ; and in {uch 
of you as have courage and indufiry 
enough to ftudy the Hisory op 
Puants, I thal fhrive, by kind and 
afiiduous management, to unfold the 
buds of {cience, make them expand 
in philofophic Eloffoms, and canle 
thefe to ripen into intelle€tual fruit.” 





ON THE COMPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT. 


[From * Godwin’s Enquiry concerning Political Juftice.’} 


NE of the articles which has 

been moft eagerly infitted on 
by the advacates of complexity in po- 
Jitical inftitutions, is that of «* checks, 
by which a rafh proceeding may be 
prevented, and the provifions under 
which mankind have hitherto lived 
with tranquility, may not be reverfed 
without mature deliberation.” We 
will fuppofe that the evils of monar- 
chy and ariftocracy are by this time 
too notorious to incline the {pecula- 
tive enquirer to feek for a remedy in 
either of thefe. ‘ Yet it is poflible, 
without the inftitution of privileged 
orders, to find means that may an- 
{wer a fimilar purpofe in this refpect. 
The reprefentatives of the people may 
be diftributed, for gxample, in two 
affemblies; they may be chofen with 
this particular view to conftitute an 
upper and a lower honfe, and may 
be diftinguifhed from each other, 
either by various qualifications of age 
or fortune, or by being chofen by a 
greater or {maller number of electors, 
or fora fhorter or longer term.” 

To every inconvenience that ex- 
perience can produce, or imagina- 
tion fuggett, there is probably an ap- 
propriate remedy, This remedy may 
ener be fought in the di@ates of 
reafon oF in artificial combinations 
encroaching upon thefe didtates._— 
Which are we to prefer? T' 
no doubt that the j. 
houtes of aflemb! 
primary dictates 


nere is 
inftitution of two 
y is contrary to the 
of reafon and juf- 


tice. How fhall a nation be govern. 
ed? Agreeably to the opinions of its 
inhabitants, or in oppofition to them? 
Agreeably to them undoubiedly, 
Not, as we cannot too often repeat, 
becaufe their opinion is a ftandard 
of truth, but becaufe, however er. 
roneous that opinion may be, we 
can do no better. There is no ef. 
feétual way .of improving the infi- 
tutions of any people, but by en- 
lightening their underftandings.— 
He that endeavours to maintain the 
authority of any fentiment, not by 
argument, but by force, may intend 
a benefit, bat really inflicts an ex- 
treme injury. To fuppofe that tryth 
can be inftilled through any medium 
but that of its intrinfic evidence, is 
the moft flagrant of all errors. He 
that believes the moft fundamental 
propofitions through the influence of 
authority, does not believe the truth, 
but a falfhaod. ‘The propofition it- 
felf he does not underitand, for 
thoroughly to underftand it, 1s (0 
perceive the degree of evidence with 
which it is accompanied ; thorough- 
ly to underftand it, is to know the 
full meaning of its terms, anc, by 
neceflary confequence, to perceive 
in what refpects they agree or difa- 
gree with each other. All that he 


believes is, that it is very proper he 
fhould fubmit to ufurpation and in- 
juftice. 

Tt was imputed to the late governs 
ment of France, that, when they wl 
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ed-an aflembly of notables in 1787, 
they contrived, by dividing the af- 
fembly into feven diftin¢t corps, and 
not allowing them to vote otherwile 
than in thefe corps, that the vote of 
fifty perfons fhould be capable of 
operating agif they were a majority 
in an aflembly of one hundred and 
forty-four. It would have been ftill 
worfe, if it had been ordained that 
no meafure fhould be confidered as 
the meafure of the affembly, unlefs 
it were adopted by the unanimous 
voice of all the corps: eleven per- 
fons might then, in voting a nega- 
tive, have operated as a majority of 
one hundred and forty-four. This 
may ferve as a {pecimen of the ef- 
feéts of diftributing a reprefentative 
national aflembly into two or more 
houfes. Nor fhould we fuffer our- 
felves to be deceived under the pre- 
tence of the innocence of a negative 
in comparifon with an affirmative. 
In a country in which univerfal truth 
was already eftablifhed, there would 
be little need of a reprefentative af- 
fembly. In a country into whofe 
inftitations error has infinuated itfelf, 
@ negative upon the repeal of thofe 
errors is the real affirmative. 

The inftitution of two houfes of 
aflembly is the dire&t method to di- 
vide a nation againft itfelf. One 
of thefe houfes will in a greater or 
Jels degree be the afylum of ufurpa- 
tion, monopoly and privilege. Par- 
Nes would expire as foon as they were 
born, in a country where oppofition 
of fentiments and a firuggle of in- 
terefts were not allowed to affume 
the formalizies of diftin@ inftitution. 

Meanwhile a {pecies of check per- 
fedtly finple, and which appears fuf- 
ficiently adequate to the purpole, fug- 
Belts itfelf in the idea of a flow and 

cliberate proceeding which the re- 
Prefentative afiembly fhould preferibe 
to itfelf. Perhaps no proceeding of 
this aflembly fhould have the force of 
® general reeulation till it had under- 


gone five or fix fucceflive difcuffions 
in the aflembly, or till the expira- 
tion of one month from the period 
of its being propofed. . Something 
hke this is the order of the Englih 
houfe of commons, nor does it ap- 
pear to be by any means among the 
worlt features of our conftitution. 
A fyftem like this would be fuffict- 
ently analogous to the procecdings of 
a wife individual, who certainly 
would not with to determine upon 
the moft important concerns of his 
life without a fevere examination, 
and ftill lefs would omit this exami- 
nation, if his decifion were deftined 
to be a rule for the conduét and a 
criterion to determine upon the rec- 
titude of other men. 

Perhaps, as we have faid, this flow 
and gradual proceeding ought in no 
inftance to be difpenfed with by the 
national reprefentative aflembly.— 
This feems to be the true line be- 
tween the functions of the afiembly 
and its minifters. It would give a 
character of gravity and good fenfe 
to this central authority, that would 
tend eminently to fix the confidence 
of the citizens in its wifdom and 
juitice. The mere votes of the af- 
fembly,as diftmguifhed from its.acts 
and decrees, might ferve as an en- 
couragement to the public function. 
aries, and as affording a certain de- 
gree of hope refpeéting the {peedy 
cure of thofe evils of which the pub- 
lic might complain; but they fhould 
never be allowed to be pleaded as the 
legal juftification of any aftion, A 
precaution like this would not only 
tend to prevent the fatal confequences 
of any precipitate judgment of the 
aflembly within irfeif, butof tumult 
and diforder from without. An art- 
ful demagogue would find it much 
more eafy to work up the people in- 
to a fi of momentary infanity, than 
to retain them in it for a month in 
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while the confent of the affembly to 
take their demand into confideration 
might reafonably be expected to 
moderate their viclence. 

Scarcely any plaufidle argument 
ean be adduced in favour of what 
has been denominated by political 
writers @divifion of powers. No- 
thing can feem le{s reafonable, than 
to prefertbe any pofitive limits to the 
topies of deliberation in an aflembly 
adequately reprefenting the people ; 
or peremptorily to forbid them the 
exercife of funétions, the depofitarics 
of which are placed under their in- 
fpeétion and cenfure. Perhaps upon 
any emergence, totally unforefeen at 
the time of ‘their ele€lion, and un- 
commonly important, they would 
prove their wifdom by calling upon 
the people to ele& a new aflembly 
with a dire€t view to that emergence. 
But the emergence, as we fhall have 
occafion more fully to obferve in the 
fequel, cannot with any propriety be 
prejudged, and a ralejaid down for 
their conduct by a body prior to or 
diftingt from themfelves. The dif- 
tinGtion of legiflative and executive 
powers, however intelligible in theo- 
ry, will by no'means authorife their 
ieparation in practices 

Legiflation, that is, the authorita- 
tive enunciation of abftract or gene- 
ral propofitions, isa function of equi- 
vocal nature, and will never be ex. 
ercifed in a pure fate of fociety, or a 
{tate approaching to purity, but with 
great caution and unwillingnefs. It 
1s the molt abfolute of the functions 
of government, and government it- 
fell isa remedy that inevitably brings 
sts own evils along with ir, Ad- 
minittration on the other hand is a 
principal of perpetual application. 
5» long as men fhall fee reafon to a& 
 @ corporate capacity, they will 
always have occafions of temporary 
emergency for which toprovide. In 
proportion as they advance ia {ocijal 
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comparatively {peaking, becomeeye. 
ry thing, and legiflative nothing, 
Even at prejenmt, can there be any 
articles of greater importance then 
thofe of peace and War, taxation, and 
the felection of ‘proper. periods for 
the meeting of deliberative aflembiies, 
which, as was obferved in the com. 
mencement of the prefent book, are 
articles of temporary regulation? k, 
it decent, can it be juli, that thefe 
prerogatives fhould be exercifed by 
any power lefs than the fupreme, ot 
be decided by any authority but that 
which moft adequately reprefents the 
voice of the nation? ‘This principle 
ought beyond queftion to be extend. 
ed univerfally. ‘There can be no 
juft reafon for excluding the national 
reprefentative from the exercife of 
any funétion, the exercife of which 
on the part of the fociety is at all nes 
ceflary. 

The funétions, therefore, of mi- 
nifters and magiftrates commonly fo 
called, do not relate to any particular 
topic, refpeéting which they havea 
sight exclufive of the reprefentative 
affembly. They do not relate to any 
fuppofed neceflitv for fecrecy ; for 
fecrets are always pernicious, and, 
moft of all, fecrets relating tothe in- 
terefts of any fociety, which are (0 
be concealed from the members of 
that fociety. It is the duty of the 
aflembly to defise information with- 
out referve for themfelves and the 
public upon every fubject of general 
importance, and it is the cuty © 
minifters and others to communicate 
fuch information, though 1 fhould 
not be exprefsly defired. The utility 
therefore of minifterial funétions be- 
ing lefs than nothing in thefe refpetts, 
there are only two clafles of utity 
that remain to them; particular 
funétions, fuch as thofe of financial 
detail or minute fuperintendance, 
vhich cannot be exercifed unlefs by 
one or at moaft by a {mall number of 
perfons ;, and mealures, men” 
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to the demand of thofe necefhties 
which wilk not admit of delay, and 
fabject to the revifion and-cenfure ot 
the deliberative efiembly. ‘The latter 
of thele clafies.wwill perpetually dimi- 
nifh as mem-advance in improve- 


ment; norcan any thing be of greater 
importance than ithe redwcwon of 
that difcretionary powerda an indit 
vidual, which may greatly affect the 
interefts, or fetter the dchberations 
of the many. 
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wad from Moore’s View of Society and Manners iniva.y- 
An bx ide : 


§ I fauntered, along the Strada 
Nuova latelyy. L perceived a 
groupe of people liftening, withmuch 
attention, toa perton who harangued 
them io araiied, folemn voice, and 
with gteat geiticulztion. I imme- 
diately made. one of the auditory, 
which increafed every moment ; men, 
women, and children. bringing feats 
from the neighbouring houfes, on 
which they placed, themfelves around 
theonator. He repeated ftanzas from 
Arioko, in a pompous, recitativo ca- 
dence, peculiar tothe natives of Italy 5 
and hie hac a. book ‘in his hand, to 
afi his memory when it failed. He 
made occafional commentaries ‘in 
profe, by way of bringing the poet’s 
expreflion nearer to the level of his 
hearers capacities. His cloak hung 
loofe from one fhoulder; his right 
arm was difengaged, for the purpoles 
of oratory. Sometimes he waved it 
witha flow, {mooth motion, which 
accorded with the cadence of the 
verfes; fometimes he preffed it to his 
brealt to give energy to the pathetic 
fentiments of the poet. Now he 
Bathered the hanging folds of the 
right fide of his cloak, and held them 
gracefully up, in imitation of a Ro- 
man icnator; and anon he fwung 
them acrofs his left fhoulder, like a 
citizen of Naples. He humoured 
the flenza by his voice, which he 
could modulate to the key of any paf- 
®, from the boifterous burits of 
rage, tothe folt notes of pity or love. 
ut, when he came to defcribe the 
exploits of Orlando, he trufted neither 
& the powers of his own voice, nor 
the poei’s genius; but, throwing off 


his cloak, and grafping his cane, he 
aflumed the warhike attitude and {lern 
countenance of that hero > reprefent- 
jog, by the mo animated ation, 
how he drove his {pear through the 
bodies of fix of his:enemies aronce'; 
the point at the fame time killing a 
feventh, who would. alfo have re- 
mained transfixed with his compani- 
ons, if the fpear could have held 
more than fix men of an ordinary 
fize om tt at a time. 

This, praétice of schearfing the 
verfes of Ariofto, Tafio, and other 
poets, in the ftreet, I have not ob- 
ferved in any other town in Italy; 
and. I am told it is lefs common 
here than it was formerly. I re- 
member, indeed, at Venice, to have 
frequently feen mountebanks, who 
gained their livelihood by amufing 
the populace at St. Mark’s Place, 
with wonderful and romantic ftories 
in profe.—** Liften, gentlemen,” 
faid. one of them ; “ let me crave 
your attention, ye beautiful and 
virtuous ladies; L have fomething 
equally affecting and wonderful to 
teil you; a ftrange and ftupendous 
adventure, which happened to a gal- 
lant knight.”——Perceiving that this 
did not {ufficiently interelt the hear- 
ers, he exalted his voice, calling out 
that his knight was uno Cavallicro 
Chriftiano. The audience feemed 
fill a little Auétuating. He raifed 
his voice a note higher, telling them 
that this Chriftian knight was one 
of their own vidtorious countrymen, 
« yn’ Erce Veneziano.” This fixed 


them: and he proceeded to relate 


ne knight, going to join the 
NT one Chriftian 























Chriftian army, which was on its 
march to recover the fepulchre of 
Chrift fromthe hands of the infidels, 
loit his way in a vaft wood, and 
wandered at length to a caftle, in 
which a lady of tranfcendant beauty 
was kept prifoner by a gigantic Sara- 
cen, who having failed in all his en- 
deavours to gain the heart of this 
peerlefs damfel, refolved to gratify 
his paflion by force; and had aétual- 
ly begun the horrid attempt, when 
the fhricks of this chafte maiden 
reached the ears of the Venetian he- 
ro; who, ever ready to relieve vir- 
gins in diftrefs, rufhed into the aparr- 
ment from whence the cries iffued. 
The brutal ravifher, alarmed at the 
noife, quits the ftrugeling lady, at 
the very imftant when. her ftrength 
began: to fail; draws his flaming 
4word ; and a dreadful combat be- 
gins between him and the Chriftian 
knight, who performs miracles of 
courage and addrefs in refifting the 
blows of this mighty giant; till, his 
foot unfortunately flipping in- the 
‘blood which flowed on the pavement, 
he fell at the feet of the Saracen; 
who, immediately feizing the ad- 
vantage which. chance gave him, 
raifed his fword with all its might, 
and Here the orator’s hat flew to 
the ground, open to receive thecon- 
tributions of the lifteners; and he 
continued repeating, ‘* raifed his 
{word over the head of the Chriftian 
Knight—raifed his bloody, mur- 
cerous brand, to deitroy your no- 
ble valiant, countryman.”-—But he 
proceeded no farther in his narrative, 
till all who feemed interefted in it 
had thrown fomething into the hat. 
He then pocketed the money with 
great gravity, and went on to inform 
them, that, at this critical moment, 
the lady, feeing the danger which 
threatened her deliverer, redoubled 
her prayers to the blefied Mary, who, 
a virgin herfelf, is peculiarly attentive 
and propitious tothe prayersof virgins, 
Juit as the Saracen’s {word was de. 
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{cending on the head of the Venetian; 
a large bee flew, quick as thought, 
in at the window, ftung the former 
very {martly on the left temple, di. 
verted the blow, and gave the Chrif. 
tian Knight time to recover himfelf, 
The fight then recommenced with 
frefh fury: but, after the Virgin 
Mary had taken fuch a decided part, 
you may believe it was no match, 
The Infidel foon fell dead at the feer 
of the Believer. But who do you 
think this beauteous maiden was, on 
whofe account the combat had be- 
gun? Why no other than the fifter 
of the Venetian Hero.—This young 
Jady had been ftolen from her father’s 
houfe, while fhe was yet a child, by 
an Armenian merchant, who dealt 
in no other goods than women. He 
concealed the child till he found 
means to carry her to Egypt; where 
he kept her in bondage, with other 
young girls, till the age of fifteen, 
and then fold herto the Saracen, I[ 
do not exaétly remember, whether 
the recognition between the brother 
and fifter was made out by meansof 
a mole on the young lady’s neck, of 
by a bracelet on her arm, which, 
with fome other of her mother’s jew- 
els, happened to be in her pocket 
when fhe was ftolen; but, in what- 
ever manner this came about, there 
was the greateft joy on the happy o¢- 
cafion ; and the lady joined the army 
with her brother, and one of the 
Chriftian commanders fell in love 
with her, and their nuptials were 1o- 
lemnized at Jerufalem ; and they re 
turned to Venice, and had a very 
numerous family of the finelt chil- 
dren you ever beheld. 

At Rome, thofe ftreet-orators 
fometimes entertain their audience 
with interefting pafiages of real hii 
tory. I remember having heard one, 
in particular, give a full and true 
account how the bloody heathen 
emperor Nero fet fire to the city of 


Rome, and fat at a window of his 
golden 
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and of infinitely greater importance ¢ 
fomething for which all of you will 
have reafon to blefs me as long as you 
live.” Here he fhook out of a bag 
a great number of little leaden eru- 
cifixes.——+—"* | am juft come from 


olden palace, playing on a harp, 
whiletketown was in flames. After 
which the hiftorian proceeded to re- 
jare,how this annatural emperor mur- 
dered. his own mother ; and he con- 
cluded by giving the audience the {a- 
tisfa¢tion of héaring’a particular detail 
of all the ignominious circitmftances * 
attending the murderer’s own death. 
I faw very lately a large clufter of 
men, women, and children, enter- 
tained to the higheft degree, and to 
al] appearance made exceedingly 
happy, by a poor fellow with a mafk 
on his face, and a gnitar in his 
hands. He affembled his audience 
by the fongs he fung to the mufic of 
his iaftrument, and by a’ thoufand 
merry flories he. told them with in- 
finite dtollery. This affembly was 
in an open place, facing the bay, 
and néar the palace. The old wo- 
men fat liftening, with their diftaffs, 
Ipinting a kind of courfe flax, and 
Wetting the thread with'their {piftle ; 
théirgrand-children {prawled at their 
feet, atnufed with the twirling of the 
fpindle; the meh. and their wives, 
the youths and their miftreffes, fat 
ina circle, with their eyes fixed on 
the mufician, who kept them laugh- 
ing for a great part of the evening 
With his flories, which he enlivened 
Sccafionally with tunes upon the 
guitar. At length, when the com- 
pany was moft numerous, and at the 
highet pitch of good-humour, he 
faddenly pulled off his mafk, laid 
down his guitar, and opened a little 
box which ftood before him, and 
adgtefied the audience in the follow- 
ing words, as literally as I can tranf- 
cr tbs, ‘—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
re is atime for all things; we 
have had enough of jeftings inno- 
cent mirth is excellent for the health 
O: the body, but other things are re- 
quifite for the health of the foul. I 
bi how, with your permiflion, my 
onourable mafters and miftreffes,en- 
rain you with fométhing ferious, 
OL. IV. No. 7. 





the Holy Houfe of Loretto, my fel- 
low-chriftians,” continued he, * on 
purpofe to furnifh you with thofe 
jewels, more precious than the gold 
of Pern, and all the pearls of the 
ocean. Now, my beloved brethe- 
ren and fifters, you are afraid that I 
fhall demand a price for thofe facred 
croffes far above your abilities, and 
fomething correfpondent with their 
value, by way of indemnification for 
the fatigue and expence of the long 
journey which I have made on your 
account, all the way from the habi- 
tation of the Blefled Virgin, to this 
thrice renowned city of Naples, the 
riches and Jiberality of whofe inha- 
bitants are celebrated all over the 
globe. No, my generous Neapoli- 
tans; Ido not wifh to take the ad- 
vantage of your pious and liberal dif- 
pofitions. I will not afk for thofe 
invaluable crucifixes (all of which, 
let me inform you, have touched the 
foot of the holy image of the Blefied 
Virgin, which was formed by the 
hands of St. Luke; and, moreover, 
each of them has been fhaken in the 
Santiffima Scodella, the facred por- 
ringer in which the Virgin made the 


pep for the infant Jefus;) I will not, 


fay, afle anounce of gold, no not 
even a crown of filvers; my regard 
for you is fuch, that IJ fhall let you 
have them for a penny a picce. 

You muftacknowledge,my friend, 
that this morfel of eloguence was a 
very great penny-worth 5 and when 
we recolleét the fums that fome of our 
acquaintance receive for their orato- 
ry, though they never could produce 
fo pathetic a {pecimen, you will na- 
turally conclude that eloquence Is a 
much rarer commodity 10 England 


° ’ 
than ih Italy. For 
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410 Defenee of the Latin and Greek Languages, 


For the Niw York Macazuine. 
A DEFENCE OF THE LATIN AND GREEK LANGUAGES. 


HE people of the United States 
have received information,that 
a i.atin and Greek {fchool has been 
lately eftablifhed at the towns of 
Cincinnati and Columbia, in the 
Weltern Territory; now, leait the 
inhabitants of thofe towns fhiould be 
fo unfortunate as’ to be unacquainted 
with the clefflics, and doubt the uti- 
lity of the Latin and Greek languages, 
asa necefiary part of liberal educa- 
tion, 1 mean, ina fhort effay, to an- 
{wer the principal objections, and 
point out the juperior beauty of the 
Latin to the Englifh poets, that every 
perfon, young and old, miale and fe- 
male, black ahd white, inhabiting 
the fhores of the Ohio, between the 
Miami and Mofkingum, may come 
and partake of the delicious tepaft. 
ift. It has been faid, a great part 
of life is confumed in learning the 
Latin and Greek languages, which 
might be better employed in obtain- 
ing a knowledge of the mathematics, 
geography, natural hiftory, or the 
principles of government. 

To this I anfwer—A Latin or 
Greek fcholar was never intended to 
pafs the precious moments of his time 
within the doors of a warehoufe. 
Never cramp the genius of a lad who 
has learned to decline bic, bac, boc, 
behind a rafcally counter; befides, 
every taylor or fhoemaker’s appren- 

_ tice can cypher as far as the rule of 
three: a knowledge of addition, or 
the multiplication table, would dif- 
grace a Mafter or Batchelor of Arts 
they are above fuch low and vulgar 
fludies. 

With the geography of his own 
country, aclaflical fcholar has nothing 
to do; he cares as little about the 
Alegheny or the Apalachians, as he 
ces about the mountains of the 
moon. Whatisit to him, whether 


_ the Delaware; the Monongahela, or 


the Miffihippi enter into the Atlantic, 
the River Ohio, the Gulph of Mex. 
ico, orthe Pacific Ocean? He knows 
the Lake of AvERnus is fituated ig 
Campania, near the Grot of the Cy. 
man Sybil, and never troubles himfelf 
about the Lake of the Woods; he 
knows Apollo was born at the fame 
birth with Diana, in the ifland of 
Delus, in the Eg yean Sea ; and can 
point out on the map, the temples 
of thofe deities at Delphos, on mount 
Sorade, and at Epbefus. Although 
he may be ignorant of the fituation 
of Ruffia, he knows Pamphyliaisin 
Afia, and can tell the ifland where 
Thefeus gave Ariadne the flip, and 
met with Bacchus, whether called 
Callipolis, Strong yle, or Naxos. He 
has read of the voyage of Fa/oa, but 
never heard the names of Drake, By- 
ron, Anfon, or Cook. While the 
fens of Lerne engage his attention, 
he never thinks of the Difmal Swamp 
of North-Carolina, ) 

Can natura) hiftory boaft any tales 
fo entertaining and inftructing asthe 
accounts of the Lernean hydra, the 
Nemean lion, or Erimanthian boar? 
or the enterprifes of Hercules again 
thofe monfters, with the death of the 
many-headed hydra, the invulnerae 
ble lion, or the furious boar? 

He has ftill Jefs occafion for an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of g0- 
vernment: if he knows that all men 
are Lorn equal, though genius, ecu- 
cation, and fuperior induftry have 
mace a real diftinétion, it 1s enough; 
ariftocrats may talk of the balancing 
powers of government, but demo- 
crats can prove. their principles are 
falfe; nature -has made no diltine- 
tions ; a few words concerning me 
rights of man, with the demos b. 
ariftocracy, ahd a damn at the exit 
will at any time infere him the place 
of a legiflator. 
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Defence of the Latin and Greek Languages. 


* gd. It has been faid, a man may 
bea phyfician, a divine, ora lawyer, 
without a knowledge of the dead lan- 

uages. 

This I deny. Whoever heard of 
bark curing an intermitting fever, 
mercury producing any good effcct 
in the fyphilis, or jalap operating as 
a purge, or, if yordoubt my know- 
ledge of the Greek, as a cathartic, 
unlefs adminiftered by the hands of 
a Latin or Greck fcholar ? O the mi- 
saculous power of the dead languages! 
A fig, fay I, for that phyfician, 
who, in writing on a difeafe does 
not begin with Hippocrates, and de- 
fcend to Bruno! How infipid would 
atreatife on poifons appear, unlefs 
feafoned with the ravings of Hercules, 
from wearing the poifoned fhirt.given 
to Dejanira by the centaur Neffus? 
Jt would be like the botanift, who, in 
defcribing the virtues of the plant 

@a, forgot to tell it fprang from 
the blood of this nettlefome dame. 

Did a minifler who was a good 
Englith fcholar, ever make a con- 
vert? No; this has been the work 
of divines who. could fathom the 
depths of the claffics. Can a man 
talk of godlinefs, humility, charity, 
or brotherly love, without at the 
fame time being acquainted with the 
Lapithe, Harpies, Parca ,Gorgoxs,and 
Heferian dragons? As well might 3 
man be ajudge, who had never heard 
of Minos, Rhadamanthus, or Alacus: 
as well might a dancing-matfter teach 
his {choiars the graces, and be igno- 
rant of the pedigree of Aglaia,Thalia 
and Eupbrofjne. 

What would you fay toa lawyer, 
who was ignorant of the literal Eng- 
lith of wenditioni exponas, fieri facias, 
certiorari, flaglante deli ito ? rhact ld 
be like an ignorant mechanic, who 
knew not the names of his tools. 
Pi It has been faid, the acqui- 
tao leff2ns the ability of 
dia a to acquire ideas ; and that 

*randing muit have uncommon 


Alt 
ftrength, which does not contraé the 
rickets, or fome other obliquity, by 
being employed three or four years 
in learning the Latin or Greek lan- 
guages. 
lt Latin and Greek do not invi- 
gorate the judgment, or improve the 
moral faculty, they certainly, or 
which is the fame thing, the me- 
thod of teaching thofe languages gives 
tenacity to the memory. This I 
know by experience ; my finger ends 
ftill ache with the flaps of the ferule ; 
my glutei mufcles ftill {mart from 
the ttrokes of the dirch; but thank 
God, my memory has received the 
benefit. Let milk and water Eng- 
lifh fcholars, poor water gruel fouls, 
talk of private admonition, confine- 
ment, or a little flarving; but let 
them remember the aftonifhing me- 
mories of Seryin, Creichton, John- 
fon and Pafchal, were all owing ta 
the difcipline of the bireb. Altho” 
I am ignorant, whether anatomifts 
have difcovered any conneétion by 
the nerves, ftill I know there is a 
wonderful fympathy between thofe 
diftant parts. The only accident I 
ever knew, from a dread of flegella- 
tion, happened to a bed-fellow of 
mine, who, three years after com- 
mencement, dreaming of faying a 
leffon to his Latin f{chool-mafter, 
and coming acrofs the word Apollo, 
thought he was afked the adventures 
of this deity; when repeating them 
one by one, and relating the mur- 
der ot Maryfis, who was flain by 
this bloody minded heathen, had 
unfortunately forgot, whether Ma- 
ryjfis had been a taylor or a fiddler ; 
bur joft at that inftant, as he after- 
wards told me, feeing the features of 
the old gentleman briltle up, and 
dreading his clenched filt, out popt d 
my friend from the window, broke 
two of his ribs and diflocated the 
fhoulder bone. Bat what of this ? 
fon fhould not have 


fooner than my 
? emory, I would birch him 
se uste a from 
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from morning till night 3 if this did 

pot do, { would fearify him, have 
urfe to the rack, break every 

bone in | ly, or flea him alive ; 

for is that vile part to be compared 


to the divine, atherial effence, int- 
material fubjiance, {i fhall offend the 
clergy, and be called an Atheit, if 
I fay material part) called the mind ? 
No. Bat to return to my old unfor- 
tunate friend: Poor fellow, he ufed 
frequently to fay, the moit unhappy 
part of his life was in bed, dreaming 
of his old difciplinarians. If you 
are in want of any of thefe {chool 
martinets, wecan fhip a few down 
the Ohio, provided the underwriters 
will infure them. 

I fhall now attempt to give a few 
examples of the fuperior beauty of 
the Latin tothe Englith poets; but 
it is firit neceflary to place Latin 
heads on Englith fhoulders, or it will 
be throwing pearis to {wine. 

How much flower is the motion 
of the waggon in ‘* Tardague Elen- 
fine matris volentia plaufira,” than 
in “ when Ajax flrives fome rocks 
vaft weight to throw,” or, “ like a 
wounded {nake, drags its flow length 
along.” In the firit line, we not 
only think we fee the waggon move, 
but actually hear it ftrike againit the 
ftones. 

Is the levity in * whofe tinfelled 
page on airy cadence run,” to be 
compared to the ingrafting the fil- 
bert on the crabftock in  in/eritor 
vero exfatu nucis arbutus borrida ?” 
This rough linealways fets my teeth 
on edge; it makes my blood run 
cold ; it is like drawing the hands 
backwards againft the quills of a por- 
cupine. 

Who dare compare ¢* the varnifh- 
ed clock that click’d behind the 
coor,” to the fall of the ox in «* fer- 
mitur examini/que tremens procumbit 

bumi bos ?” 


Philadelphia, March 9, 1793 
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The fhrill found of the trumpet in 
“© at iuba terribilem Sonitun precul 
ere canorg,” like Hogarth’s curaged 
mufician, deafens a perfon to ook , 
it: I once. knew a Latineh »)} 
could found the t1 
this line, and never Jooke, 
Out putting cotton in lis cays, 

Thus have J, ina curtory manger, 
mentioned fome of the adyanjages, 
and pointed outa few exemples if 
the fuperjor beauty of the Latin to 
the Englith poets. There are flill 
many more advantages not yet taken 
notice of, asa Latin {cholar not only 
always excells, but even fhines in 
company. While an Englith fcholar, 
who never read Chefterfield, in a 
converfation on filence or avarice, 
would be apt to bolt out a mufly 
proverb, a3, ‘a clofe mouth is the 
fign of a wife head,” or, ** covetoul, 
nefs is the root of all evil;” a Latin 
{cholar would aftonith the company 
by, ‘* wir fapit gui pauca loguitur,” 
or, ‘* mifer ille eff, qui mummos ad- 
miratur.” Docs this look like ‘learns 
ed lumber ?? Does this. look like 
learning which ‘ puffeth up, ewithout 
edifying ?” 

To conclude ; I believe it would 
bea difficult matter to perfuade your 
seizghbour Smally, to fend his chil- 
Gren to learn Latin or Greek : a few 
words of the Shawanele dialect faved 
his life, when on an embaily to the 
Indian nations. J queftion whether 
fo much can be faid of the dead 
languages fince the days of Romulus. 
His fealp would long ago have cee 
corated one of the wigwams at tn¢ 
Miami villages, had he been 4 La- 
tin or Greek fcholar; for thole m- 
fernal canibals, the favages, .pay * 
little refpeét to thofe gentlemen, 4 
to an inhabitant of one of the Cum- 
berland fettlements. 


. 4 . 
A fincere Friend to the learnéa Languages 
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THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY. 


[From 


to the inguifitive mind, than 
fo trace the gradual improvement of 
any art or fcience ; to mark the cau- 
fes of its growth and culture, and 
parfge it through its various flages 
of perfection ; it is much to be la- 
mented therefore, that neither Arif- 
totle, nor any other writer on antient 
Tragedy, hath given us an exact or 
regular account of its progreis and 
advancement from the time of its 
birth to that of its maturity and 
{piendour; the few fcattered anec- 
dotes, which remain concerning it, 
rather ferving to awaken our curio- 
fity than to afford us any full and 
fatisfaftory information. 

Tragedy was, in its infancy, like 
every other production of human art, 
extremely weak, low, and contemp- 
tible: that wide and deep ftream, 
which flows with fuch ftrength and 
yapidity through cultivated Greece, 
took its rife from a{mal! and ipcon- 
fiderable fountain, which hides itfelf 
in the recefles of antiquity, and is 
almott buried. in oblivion: the name 
alone remains to give us fome light 
into its original nature, and to inform 
us, that Tragedy, like every {pecies 


Parise is more agreeable 


* 
From TRAGOS, a goat, ope, a fong. 


‘ A Differtation on Ancient Tragedy.’ By the Rev, Thomas Franklin, M.A. 
late Greek Profeffor in the Univertity of Cambridge. | 


of poetry, owed its birth to religion. 
Tragedy, or the * fong of the 
goat, was only a facred hynin. Bac- 
chus, we are told, the frit cultivator 
of vines, imparted his fecret toa petty 
prince in Attica, named Icarius, who, 
happening one day to efpy a goat 
browzing on his plantations, imme- 
diately feized and offered him up 
asa facrificé to his divine benefa&tor:: 
the peafants aflembled round their 
mafter, aflifted in the ceremony, and 
expreficd their joy and gratitude, in 
fongs and dances on the occafion : the 
+ facrifice grew into-a feftival, and 
the feftival into an annual folemnity 
attended mott probably every year 
with additional circumftances, when 
the countrymen flocked together in 
crowds, and fung in ruftic ftrains 
the praifes of their favourite deity. 
The rural facrifice became, in proe 
cefs of time, afolemn feaft, and af- 
fumed all the pomp and {plendour 
of a religious ceremony : poets were 
employed by the magiltrate to com- 
pofe hymns and fongs for the occa- 
fion: juch was the rudenefsand fim- 
plicity of the age, that their bards 
contended for a prize, which, as 
tHorace intimates, was fcarce worth 
contending 


The commentators, not content with this 


moft natural and obvious interpretation, have given us feveral others. Some of them 
turA TRAGODIA into TauGoDIA, and fo derive it into Trux, the lées of wine, with 
which we are told the aétors fmeared their faces: others inform us, that TRUx fignie 
fits new wines a fkin of which was, it feerns, ufually given to the poet (like the butt 
of fack to our laureats) as a reward for his labours: but J shall not trouble my reader 
with the enumeration of their whimfical conjectures. 


+ This ftory is told by Brumpy, and by twenty others, with little variation. It 
ferns, notwith{tanding, to carry with it the air of a fiction, fo far as it regards Ica~ 
tus, who feems only co have been introduced becaufe Icaria was famous for vines, 


co. “igre - 
(as Spor tells us in his voyage to Italy) was the firft plac 


e where they facrificed a goat 


to Bacchus, and alfo, where Tragedies and Comedies were firft exhibited ; but furely 
the fong of the goat might be accounted for, without application to any particuldr pers 


f, 4 - : 
fon. Bacchus, being the acknowledged inventor and cu 
moft natural that the firt planters fhould facrifice to hi 
- t ; 
ga creature as remarkably fond of the leaves of the vine, 


goat bein 


7 . © _ 
ms fhe juice of the grape; we fhall find that he fell a vt 
and that the poet, as well zs the god, came in fora share of him. 


4 Vilem certayit ob bircum. 


‘ 


itivator of the vine, it was 
m the deftroyers of it; the 
as his facrificer was 
:éim not to Bacchus alone ; 
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A414 On the Origin of Tragedy. 


contending for; being no move than 
a goat or fkin of wine, which was 
given to the happy poet, who ac- 

uitted himfelf beit in the tafk af- 
honed to him. 

This was probably the period 
when Thefpis firft pointed out the 
Tragic path, by his intreduétion of 
a new perfonage, who relieved the 
chorus or troop of fingers, by recit- 
ing part of fome well known bittory 
or fable, which gave time for the 
chorus to rett. Atl that the aétor 
repeated between the fongs of the 
choras,* was called an epifode or 
additional part ; confilting often of 
different adventures which had no 
conne€tion with each other. Thus 
the chorus, or fong, which was at, 
firft the only, and afterwards the 
principal performance, became gra- 
dually and infenfibly but an incon- 
fiderable, though, as we fhall fee 
hereafter, aneceflary and ornamental 
part of the drama. 

From this time, we may imagine, 
the actor or reciter was more attend- 
ed to than the chorus. However 
his part was executed, it had the 
powerful charms of novelty to re- 
commend it, end quickly obfcured 
the luitre of the chorus, whofe fongs 
were now of a different nature, in- 
fomuch, that the orginal fubjeét of 
them, the praife of Bacchus, was by 
degrees either flightly mentioned, or 
totally paffed over and forgotien ; 
the priefts, who, we may fuppofe, 
for a long time prefided over the 
Whole, were alarmed at fo open a 
contempt of the deity, and unani- 


moufly exclaimed, that all this way 
nothing to Bacchus; the complaint 
grew into a kind of proverbial fay. 
ing, and as fuch is handed down to 
us. 

From the origin of Tragedy, to 
the days of Thelpis, and from his 
time to that of ABfchylus, all is 
doubt, conjecture and obfeurity ; 
neither their Ariftotle, nor any other 
ancient writer, give us the leaft in. 
fight into the ftate and progrefs of the 
Greek drama ; if his treatife called 
Didafcaliait had reached pofterity, it 
would probably have afforded us 
much pleafure and infiruétion: the 
names of a few, and but a few Tra- 
gedians, during this dark period, are 
handed down tous: fuch were {Epi 
genes the Sicyonian, and Pratinas, 
who wrote fifty plays, thirty-two 
of which are faid to have been fati- 
rical: after Thefpis, came his icho- 
Jar Phrynicus, who wrote nine Tra- 
gedies, for|] one of which we are 
told he was fined fifty drachmas, be- 
caufe he had made it (an odd reafon) 
too deep, and too affecting : there was 
alfo another Phrynicus author of two 
Tragedies ;§ to thefe we mutt add 
@ Alczeus, Phormus, and **Cha- 
rilus; together with Cephifodorus, 
au Athenian, who wrote the Ama- 
zons; and Apollophanes, fuppoled 
to have been the author ofa Tragedy, 
named Daulis; though Suidas is of 
another opinion. 

Tragedy, during the lives of theie 
writers, had, in al! probability made 
but a flow progrefs, and received 
very little culture and inp 

when, 


* ; - } e e . . . 4 — 

When Tragedy afumed a regular form, thefe recitations which, during its m- 
perfed ftate, were only adventitious ornaments, became the principal and pneggee 
parts of the drama, the fuljet of them, drawn from one and the fame ation, r- 


taining their firft name of esifode 


> ts ‘ 2 e 4 t M 
~ This treatife contained an exact account of the names, times, and authors ") 


the plays that were ever a@ted 
t The Bacche, a traged 
tt . Tr 
j, See Strabo, 


§ Called Andromeda ane Erizone 
| Mentioned b thes per 
sentioned by Mocrobius and Pol 


' 
= . ‘ iOX. 
*# Cherrilus is faid to have 


y of his, is cited by Athenzus. 
Merodotus, and Plutarch. 


© written no lefs than a hundred and twenty tragedies. 
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when, at length, the great ABichy- 
lus arofe, who from this’ rude and 
undigeited chaos created, as it were, 
anew world in the fyftem of letters. 
Poets, and even epic poets, there 
might perhaps have been befure Ho- 
mer; dramatic writers there certain- 
ly were before Zfchylus; the former 
notwithtanding we may with the 
yimolt propriety ftile the inventor 
and father of heroic poetry,’ and the 
latter of the ancient drama, which 
before his time doth not appear to 
have had any form, fhape or beauty. 
He firlt introduced dialogue, that 
mol effential part of Tragedy, by 
the addition of a fecond perfonage, 
threw the whole fable into a¢tion, 
and reftored the chorus to its an- 
cient dignity. 

Z{chylus, having like a tender pa- 
rent endowed his darling child with 
every mental accomplifhment, feem- 
ed refolved that. no external orna- 
ments fhould be wanting to render 
her univerfally amiable: he cloathed 
her therefore in the moft {plendid ha- 
bit, and beftowed on her every thing 
that art could procure to heighten 
and improve her charms. We know 
from good authority, that fifty years 
before his time, Thefpis exhibited 
his rude performances in acart, and 
befmeared the faces of his aétors with 
the lees of wine, probably to difguife 
their perfons, and give them the ap- 
pearance of thofe whom they repre- 
fented ; but Efchylus, who, as be- 
ing himfelf author, aétor, and mana- 
get, took upon him the whole con- 
dué of the drama, did not neglect 
any part of it; he improved the {ce- 


a 
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nery and decorations, brought his 
actors into a regular and well-con- 
ftruéted theatre, raifed his heroes on 
the cothurnus or bufkin, invented 
the mafques, and introduced {plen- 
cid* habits with long trains, that 
give an air of majelty aad dignity to 
the pertormers. 

From the time when Tragedy be- 
gan to aflume a regular form, we 
find her clofely following the fteps 
of epic poetry; all the parts of the 
epopée ; whence the partifans of the 
{tage with fome reafon conclude, that 
perfection in the former is more dif- 
ficult to he attained than in the lat. 
ter. Without entering into this dif- 
pute, we may venture however to ftile 
+ Homer the fource and fountain of 
the ancient drama; from him the 
Tragedians drew the plan, conftruc- 
tion, and conduét of their fables, and 
not unfrequently the fable itfelf; to 
him they applied for propriety of 
manners, character, fentiment and 
diétion. 

From this zra then, we are to 
confider Tragedy as an elegant and 
noble ftruéture, built according to 
the rules of art, fymmetry, and pros 
portion ; whofe every part was in it- 
felf fair, firm amd compacét, and at thé 
fame time contributed to the beauty 
ufefulnefs and curation of the whole 
edifice. Sophocles and Euripides 
carefully ftudied the plan laid down 
by Aifchylus, and by their fuperior 
genius and judgment improved it in 
a fhort time to its higheft ftate of 
perfection, from which it gradually 
declined to the introduction of the 


Roman drama. 
Some 


—————= perfonz, pallaeque repertor honeft# 
fEfchytis, et modicis inftravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique covharnd. 


Hor. 


t Homer, fays Ariftotle, was the firft who invented dramatic imitations. ‘ There 
Has No more left tor tragedy (fays Lord Shaftfbu:y) than to ereét a ftage, and draw 
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Peace,’ 


<j oa and characters into feenes, turning in the fan 
pe action or event, with regard to place and time; whic 


fame manner upon one prin 
h was fuitable to a real 
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Some Account of the Life, Fe. of Witutam Saaxspgarg, 
[By Mr. Rewe.] 


T feems to bea kind of refpeé due 
I to the memory of excellent men, 
{pecially of thofe whom their wit 
and learning have made famous, to 
deliver fome account of themfelves, 
as well as their works, to pofterity. 
For this reafon, how fond do we fee 
fome people of difcovering any little 
perfonal itory of the great men of 
antiquity ! their families, the com- 
mon accidents of their lives, and even 
their fhape, make, and features, have 
been the fubje& of critical inquiries. 
How trifling foever this curiofity may 
feem to be, it is certainly very natu- 
tal; and we are hardly fatisfied with 
an account of any remarkable perfon, 
till we have heard him defcribed even 
to the very clothes he wears. As 
for what relates to men of letters, the 
knowledge of an author may fotne- 
times conducé to the bettér under- 
ftanding his book ; and though the 
works of Mr. Shak{peare may feem to 
many not to want a comment, yet I 
fancy fome little account of the man 
himfelf may not be thought impro- 
per to go along with them. 

He was the fon of Mr. John Shak- 
{peare, and was born at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in Warwickfhire, in 
April, 1564. His family, as appears 
by the regifter and public writings 
relating to that town, were of good 
figure and fafhion there, and are men- 
tioned as gentlemen. His father, 
who was a confiderable dealer in 
wool, had fo large a family, ten chil- 
dren in all, that thodgh he was his 
eldeft fon, he could give him no bet- 
ter education than his own employ- 
ment. He had bred him, it is true, 
for fome time ata free-fchool, where, 
it ts probable, he acquired what La- 
tin he was mafter of: but the nar- 
rownefs of his circumftances, ard 
the want of his afliftance at home, 
forced his father to withdraw him 


from thence, and unhappily prevents 
écd his farther proficiency in that lan. 
guage. It is without controverfy, 
that in his works we {earce find an 
traces of any thing that looks like 
an imitation of the ancients. The 
delicacy of his tafte, and the natural 
bent of his own great genius, (equal, 
if not fuperior, to tome of the belt 
of theits,) would certainly have led 
him to read and ftudy them with f 
much pleafure, that fome of their 
fine images would naturally have in- 
finuated themfelves into, and been 
mixed with his own writings; { 
that his not copying at leaft fome. 
thing from them, may be an argu- 
ment of his never having read them, 
Whether his ignorance of the an- 
cients was a difadvantage to himor 
no, may admit of a difpute ; for 
though the knowledge of them might 
have made him more correé, yet it 
is not improbable but that the regu. 
larity and deference for them, which 
would have attended that correGtnels, 
might have reftrained fome of that 
fire, impetuofity, and even beautiful 
éxtravagance, which we admire in 
Shakfpeare: and I believe we are 
better pleafed with thofe thooghts, 
altogether new and uncommon,which 
his own imagination fupplied him fo 
abundantly with, than if he had 
given us the moft beautiful pallages 
out of the Greek and Latin poets, 
and that in the moft agreeable man- 
ner that it was poffible for a matter of 
the Englifh language to deliver them. 
Upon his leaving fchool, he feems 
to have given entirely into that way 
of living which his father propoled 
to him; and in order to fettle in the 
world after a family manner, he 
thought fit to marry while he wasyet 
very young. His wife wasthe cavgi- 
ter of one Hathaway, faid to have 


been a fubftantial yeoman in the 
neighbour 
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peighbourhood of Stratford. In this 
kind of fettlement he continued for 
fome time, till an extravagance that 
he was guilty of forced him out of 
his country, and that way of living 
which he had taken up; and though 
i: feemed at firft to be a blemifh up- 
on hi3 good manners, and a misfor- 
tune to him, yet it afterwards hap- 
pily proved the occafion of exerting 
one of the greateft geniufes that ever 
was known in dramatic poetry. He 
had by @ misfortune common enough 
to young fellows, fallen into ill com- 
pany; and amongft them, fome that 
made a frequent practice of deer- 
ftealing, engaged him more than once 
in robbing a park that belonged to 
Sir Thomas nl of Charlecote, 
near Stratford. For this he was pro- 
fecuted by that gentleman, as he 
thought, fomewhar too feverely ; and 
in order to revenge that ill ufage, he 
made a ballad’ upon him. And 
though this, probably the firft eflay 
of his poetry, be loft, yet it is faid 
tohave been fo very bitter, that it 
redoubled the profecution againft him 
to that degree, that he was obliged 
to leave his bufinefs and family in 
Warwickthire, for fome time, and 
helver himfelf in London. 

It 1s at this time, and upon this 
accident, that he is faid to have made 
his fit acquaintance in the play- 
houfe. He was received into the 
Company then in being, at firft in a 
very mean rank; but his admirable 
wit, and the natural turn of it to the 
age, foon diftinguithed him, if not 
aS an extraordinary a¢tor, yet as an 
excellent writer. His name is print- 
¢d, a3 the cuftom was in thofe times, 
amangit thofe of the other players, 
before fome old plays, bat without 
pr Particular account of what fort 

Parts he ufed to play ; and though 

have inquired, I could never meet 
ly any further account of him this 

Ys than that the top of his per- 


ormance was the Ghoil, in hi 
Vou Iv. ea holt in his own 






Hamlet. 1 thould have been much 
more pleafed, to have Jearned from 
certain authority, which was the firit 
play he wrote; it would be without 
doubt a pleafure to any man, curious , 
in things of this kind, to fee and know 
what was the firlt effay of a fancy 
like Shak{peare’s. Perhaps weare not 
to look for his beginnings, like thofe 
of other authors, among their leaft 
perfect writings; art had fo little, 
and nature fo large a fhare in what 
he did, that, for aught J know, the 
performances of his youth, as they 
were the moft vigorous, and had the 
moft fire and ftrength of imagination 
in them, were the beft. I would not 
be thought by this to mean, that his 
fancy was fo loofe and extravagant, 
as to be independent on the rule 
and government of judgment; but 
that what he thought, was commonly 
fo great, fo juftly and rightly con- 
ceived in itfelf, that it wanted little or 
no correction, and was immediately 
approved by an impartial judgmente 
at the firit fight. But though the or- 
der of time in which the feveral pieces 
were written be generally uncertain, 
yet there are paflages in fome few of 
them which feem to fix their dates. 
So the Chorus at theend of the fourth 
act of Henry the Fifth, by a compli- 
ment very handfomely turned to the 
earl of Effex, fhews the play to have 
been written when that lord was ge- 
neral for the queen in Ireland: and 


his elogy upon queen Elizabeth, and 


her fucceflor king James, in the lat- 
ter end of his Henry the Eighth, is a 
proof of that play’s being written 
after the acceflion of the latter of 
thofe two princes to the crown of 
England. Whatever the particular 
times of his writing were, the people 
of his age, who began to grow won- 
Gerfully fond of diverfions of this 
kind, could not but be highly pleaf- 
ed to fee agenius arife amongft them 
of fo pleafurable, {a rich a vein, and 
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their favourite entertainments. Be- 
fides the advantages of his wit, he 
was in hinifelf a good-natured man} 
of great {weetnefs in his manners, 
and a molt agreeable companion } fo 
that itis no wonder, if, with fo ma- 
ny good qualities, he made himfelf 
acquainted with the beft converfa- 
tions of thofe times. Queen Eliza- 
beth had ieveral of his plays aéted 
before her, and without doubr gave 
him many gracious marks of her fa- 
vour: it is’ that maiden’ princefs 
plainly, whom he intends'by 
a fair vefta! ,throned by theweft. M.N.D. 
and that whole paflage is a compli- 
ment very properly brought in, and 
very handfomely applied toher. She 
was fo well pleafed with that admir- 
able charaéter of Falftaff, in the two 
parts of Henry the Fourib, that fhe 
commanded him to continue it for 
one play more, and to fhew him in 
love. This is faid to be the occafion 
of his writing The Merry Wiags of 
Winajoe. How well fhe was obeyed, 
the play itfelf is an admirable proof. 
Upon this occafion it may not be 
improper to obferve, that this-part of 
FalitafF is faid to have been written 
orginally under the name of O/7- 
cafiie: tome of that family being 
then remaining, the queen was pleal- 
ed to command him to alter it; upon 
which he made ufe of Falitaf. The 
frefent offence was indeed avoided ; 
butI do not know whether the au- 
thor may not have been fomewhat 
to blame in his fecond choice, fince 
it is:certain that Sir John Falftaff, 
who was a knight of the garter, and 
a lieutenant. general, was a name of 
diftinguifhed merit in the wars in 
France, in Henry the Fifth’s, and 
Henry the Sixth’s times. What 
grace foever the queen conferred up- 
on him, it was not to her only he 
owed the fortune which the reputa- 
tion of his wit made. He had the 
honour to meet with many great 
éno vacommon marks of favour and 
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friencthip from the ear) of Sout! 
am pton, famous in the hiftories of 
that time for his friendthip to the un. 
fortunate earl of Effex. It was to 
that noble lord that he dedicated his 
poem of Venus and Adonis. There is 
one inftance fo fingular in the magni- 
ficence of this patron of Shak{peare’s, 
that if I’ had not been affured tha 
the ftory was handed down by’ Sir 
William D’Avenant, who was pro. 
bably very well acquainted with his 
affairs, I fhould not have ventured to 
have inferted; that my lord South: 
ampton atone time gave him a thous 
fand pounds, to enable him to go 
through with a purchafe which he 
heard he hada mind to. A bounty 
very great,and very rare at any time, 
and almoft equal to that profufe ge- 
nerofity the prefent age ‘has fhewn to 
French dancers and Italian finters. 

What particular habititude or 
friendfhips he contracted with pris 
vate men, I have not been able to 
learn, more than that every one, 
who had a true tafle of merit, and 
could diftinguifh men, had generally 
a jult value and efteem for him. His 
exceeding candour and good-nature 
mutt certainly have inclined all the 
gentler part of the world to love 
him, as the power of his wit obliged 
the men of the moft delicate know- 
ledge and polite learning to acmir 
him. 

His acquaintance with Ben Jon- 
fon began with a remarkable piece 
of humanity and good nature; Mr. 
Jonfon, who was at that time aid- 
gether unknown to the world, had 
offered one of his plays to the play- 
ers, in order to have it ated 5 and 
the perfons into whofe hands it was 
pat, after having turned it carelefsly 
and fupercilioufly over, were juf 


upon returning it to bim with an ill- 
natured anfwer, that it would be of 
no fervice to their company 3 when 
Shak{peare luckily caft his eye up°" 
it, and found fomething fo we'™ 
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it, as to engage him firt to read it 
chrough, and afterwards to recom - 
mend Mr. Jonfon and his writings 
tothe public. Jonfon was certainly 
2 very good fcholar, and in that had 
the advantage of Shak{peare; though 
athe fame time J believe it muft 
be allowed, that what nature gave 
the latter, was more than a balance 
for what books had given the for- 
mér; and the judgment of a great 
man upton this occafion was, I think, 
very juftand proper. In a conver- 
fation between Sir John Suckling, 
Sir William D’Avenant, Endymion 
Porter, Mr. Hales of Eton, and Ben 
Jonfon, Sir John Suckiing, who was 
a profefied admirer of Shak{peare, 
had undertaken his defence againft 
Ben Jonfon with fome warmth ; 
Mr. Hales, who had fat ftill for fome 
time, told them, that if Mr. Shak- 
pear bad not read the ancients, be 
ad likewife not flolen any thing from 
them; and that if be would produce 
any one me finely treated by any one 
of them, be would undertake to foew 
Jometbing upon the fame fubje& at leaft 
as well avritten by Shak/peare. 
The latter part of his life was {pent, 
as all men of good fenfe will with 
theirs may be, in eafe, retirement, 
and the converfation of his friends. 
He had the good fortune to gather an 
eftate equal to his occafion, and, in 
that,to his with; and is faid to have 
‘pent fome years before his death at 
his native Stratford. His pleafurable 
Wit and good-nature engaged him in 
the acquaintance, and entitled him 
i the friendthip, of the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood. Amongft them, 
isa Rory almoft ftill remembered 
in that country, that he had a parti- 
A lasts with Mr. Combe, an 
Mes genveman noted thereabouts for 
N18 wealth and ufury; it happened, 
‘ating pleafant converfation amongit 
“ercoinmon friends, Mr. Combe 
ya Shaklpeare in alaughing manner, 
vat Tancied he intended to write 


45g 
his epitaph, if he happened to our- 
hive him; and finance he\could not 
know what might be fai of him 
when he was dead, he Yefired it 
might be done immediately ; upon 


which Shakipeare gave him thefe four 


verfes ; 
’ Ten inthe hundred lies here ingrav’d; 
°Tis a. hundred to ten his foul is)noe 
fav'd; 

Ifany man afk, Who lies in this tomb ? 

Oh! lio! quoth the devil, “tis my Joha- 

- a-Combe. 

But the fharpne(s of the fatire is faid 
to have ftung the man fa feverely, 
that he never forgave it. 

He. died in the 534 year of his 
age,.and was buried on the north fide 
of the chancel, in the great church 
at Stratford, where a monument is 
placed in the wall. Qn_ his grave- 
itone underneath is, 


Gool friend, for Jefus’ fake forbear 
To dig the duft incloted here: 
Bief be the man that ipares thefe ftones, 
And curft be he that moves my bones. 


He had three daughters, of which 
two lived to be married; Judith, the 
elder, to one Mr, Thomas Quiney, 
by whom fhe had. three fons, who 
all died without children; and Su- 
fannah, wha was his favourite, to 
Do@or John Hall, a*phyfician of 
caod reputation in that country. She 
left one child only,.a daughter, wha 
was married firft to Thomas Nahhe, 
ifq; and afterwards to Sir John 
Bernard of Abington, bur died like. 
wife without ifiue. — 

This is what | could learn of any 
note, either relating to himfelf ox 
family : the character of the man. is 
beft feen in his writings. But fince 
Ben Jonfon has madea fort of anef- 
fay towards it in his Difoweries, } 
will sive it in his words: 

« J remember the players have of. 
ten mentioned it as 2n honour to 
Chakfpeare, that in writing (whatfo- 
ever he penned) he never blotree out 
aline. My anfwer hath been, Sr 
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he had blotted a thoufand! which 
they thought a malevolent fpeech. I 
had not told pofterity this, but for 
their ignorance, who chofe that cir- 
cumitance to commend their friend 
by, wherein he moft faulted: and to 
juftify mine own candour, for I loved 
the man, and do honour his memory, 
on this fide idolatry, as much as any. 
He was, indeed, honeft, and of an 
open and free nature, had an excel- 
lent fancy, brave notions, and gen- 
tle expreflions ; wherein he flowed 
with that facility, that fometimes it 
was neceffary he fhould be ftopped : 
Sufflaminandus erat,as Auguftus faid 
of Haterius.. His wit was in his own 
power; would the rule of it had been 
fo too. Many times he fell into thofe 
things which could not efcape laugh- 
ter; as when he faid in the perfon of 
Cefar, one {peaking to him, 


“ Cafar thou doft me wrong. 
“ Hereplied: 


“* Cafar did never wrong, but 
with juf caufe, 


and fuch Jike, which were ridicu- 
lous. But he redeemed his vices 
with his virtues ; there wasever more 
in him to be praifed than to be par- 
doned,.” 

As for the paflage which he men- 
tions out of Shak{peare, there is fome- 
what like it in Fulius Cefar, but 
without the ablurdity ; nor did [ 
ever meet with it in any edition that 
Thave feen, as quoted by Mr. Jonfon. 

_ Befides his plays in this edition, 
there are two or three afcribed to 
him by Mr. Langbain, which I have 
never feen, and know nothing of. He 
writ likewife Venus and Adonis, and 
Tarquin and Lucrece, in {tanzas, 
which have been printed in a late 
collection of poems. As to the cha- 
racter given of him by Ben Jonfon, 
there is a good deal true in it: but 
} believe it may be as wel] exprefled 


by what Horace faysof the fr® Ro. 


mans, who wrote tragedy upon the 
Greek models, (or indeed tranflated 
them,) in his epiftle to Auguftus: 


o——natura fublimis & acer: 

Nam fpirat tragicym fatis,et feliciter audet 

Sed turpem putat in chartis metuitque |j- 
turam. 


As I have not propofed to myfelf 
to enter into a large and complete 
criticifm upon Shakfpeare’s works, fg 
I will only take the liberty, with all 
due fubmiffion to the judgment of 
others, to obferve fome of thofe things 
I have been pleafed with in looking 
him over. 

His plays are properly to be dif- 
tirguifhed only into comedies and 
tragedies, ‘Thofe which are called 
hiftories, and even fome of his co. 
medies, are really tragedies, with a 
run or mixture of comedy amongh 
them. That way of tragi-comedy 
was the common miltake of that age, 
and is indeed become fo agreeable to 
the Englith tafte, that though the 
feverer critics among us cannot bear 
it, yet the generality of our audien- 
ces feem to be better pleafed with it 
than with an exaét tragedy, Th 
Merry Wives of Windfor, The Com: 
dy of Errors, and The Taming of the 
Shrew, are all pure’ comedy ; the 
reft, however they are called, have 
fomething of both kinds. It is not 
very eafy to determine which way of 
writing he was moft excellent 10. 
There is certainly a great deal of en- 
tertainment in his comical humours, 
and though they did’ not then firike 
at all ranks of people, as the fatire o! 
the prefent age has taken the liberty 
to do, yet there is a pleaiing and @ 
well-diftinguifhed variety In thote 
charaéters which he thought ft '0 
meddle with. Falftaff is allowed by 
every body to be a mafter-piece j the 
charaéter is always well fuftaines, 
though drawn out into the length of 
three plays ; and even the 39a": . 
his death, given by his old peers 
Mrs, Quickly, in the firft ys 











Henry the Fifth, though it be ex- 
tramely natural, is yet as diverting 
as any part of his lite. If there be 
any fault inthedraught he has made 
of this lewd old fellow, itis, that tho” 
he has made him a thief, lying, 
cowardly, vain-glorious, and in fhort 
every way Vicious, yet he has giver 
him fo much wit as to make h‘m al- 
moft too agreeable; and I do not 
know whether fome people have not, 
in remembrance of the diverfion he 
had formerly afforded them, been 
forty to fee his friend Hall ufe him 
fo fcurvily, when he comes to the 
crown in the end of The Second Part 
of Henry the Fourth. Amongft other 
extravagances, in The Merry Wives 
of Windjor he has made him a deer- 
ftealer, that he might at the fame 
time remember his Warwickthire 
ont under the name of juftice 
hallow ; he has given him very near 
the fame coat of arms which Duz- 
Hale, in his Antiquities of that coun- 
ty, defcribes for a family there, and 
makes the Welfh parfon defcant very 
pleafantly upon them. That whole 
play is admirable; the humours are 
various and well oppofed ; the main 
defign, which is to cure Ford of his 
Unreafonable jealoufy, is extremly 
well conduéted. In Tavelfth Night, 
there is fomething fingularly ridica- 
lous and pleafant in the fantattical 
feward Malvolio. The parafite and 
the vain-glorious in Parolles, in All's 
Well that Ends Well, is as good as 
any thing of that kindin Plautus or 
Terence. Petruchio, in The Taming 
of the Shrew, is an uncommon piece 
of humour. The converfation of 
Benedick and Beatrice, in Much 
Ado about Nothing, and of Rofalind, 
In As you like it, have much wit and 
{prightlinefs all along. His clowns, 
Without which charaéter there was 
hardly any play writ in that time, 
are all very entertaining: and, I be- 
lieve, Therfites, in Troilus and Cre/- 
fda, and Apemantus in Timon, will 
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be allowed to be mafter-pieces of ill- 
nature, and fatirical f{narling. To 
thefe 1 might add, that incomparable 
charaéter of Shylock the Jew, in 
The Merchant of Venice; but though 
we have feen that play received and 
acted as a comedy, and the part of 
the Jew performed by an excellent 
Comedian, yet I cannot but think it 
was defigned tragically by the au. 
thor. There appears in it fuch a 
deadly fpirit of revenge, fuch a fa- 
vage fiercenefs and fellnefs, and fuch 
a bloody defignation of cruelty and 
mifchief,as cannot agree either with 
the flile or characters of comedy. 
The play itfelf, take it altogether, 
feems to me to be one of the moft 
finifhed of any of Shakfpeare’s. The 
tale indeed, in that part relating to 
the cafkets, and the extravagant and 
unufual kind of bond given by An- 
tonio, is too much removed from 
the rules of probability ; but taking 
the fact for granted, we muft allow 
it to be very beautifully written. 
There is fomething in the friendhhip 
of Antonio to Baffanio very great, 
generous, and tender, The whole 
fourth aét, (fuppofing as I faid, the 
fact to be probable) is extremely 
fine. Butthere are two paflages that 
deferve a particular notice. The firit 
is, what Portia fays in praife of mer- 
cy, and the other on the power of 
mufic. The melancholy of Jaques, 
in As you like rt, is as fingular and 
odd as it is diverting. Aad il, what 
Horace jays, 

Difficile ef proprie communia dicere, 
it will be a hard tefk for any one to 
go behind him in the defcription of 
the feveral degrees and ages of man’s 
life, though the thought be cid and 
common enough. 

All the world’s a ftage, 

And al! the men and worsen merely players 

They have their exits and their entrance., 

And one man in his time plays many par's, 

His acts being feven ages. At firft, the 
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Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms: 

‘Then, the whining fchool-boy, with his 
fatchel, 

And thining morning face, creeping like 
frail 

Unwillingly to fchool. And then, the lover 

Sighing bie furnace;with a woeful ballad 

Made to his miftrefs’ eve-brow. Then, a 
foldier ; ' 

Full of ftrangee oaths, and bearded like 
the pard, 

Jealous in honour, fudden and quick ign 
quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. 
the juftice ; 

In fair round beily, with good caponlin’d, 

With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wife faws and modern inftances ; 

And fo he plays his part. ‘The fixth age 
fhifts 

Into the Jean and flipper’d pantaloon; 

With {pe€tacles on nofe,and pouch on fide; 

His youthtul bofe, well fav’d, a world too 
wide 

For his fhrunk fhank; and his big manly 
volte, , 

Turning againtow’rd childith treble, pipes 

And whiftles in his found: Laft fcene of 
all, 

That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory, 

1s fecond childifhnefs, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, fans eyes, fans tafte, fans every 
thing. 


And then, 


His images are indeed every where 
fo lively, that the thing he would 
reprefent ftands full betore you, and 
you poflefs every part of it. I will 
venture to point out one more,which 
is, 1 chink, as flrong and as uncom- 
mon as any thing | ever faw; it is 
an image of Patience. Speaking of 
a maid in love, he fays, 
~~She never told her love, 

Lut let concealment, like a worm ij” th’ 
bud, 

feed on her damafk cheek: fhe nined in 
thought, : 

And fat like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at Grief. 

What an image is here given! and 

what a taf would it have been for 

the greatelt matters of Greece and 

Rome to have expreffed tie paflions 

defigned by this fketch of flatnary ! 

"Lhe Rile of his con edy 1s, in oene. 
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eafy in itielf 5 and the wit. mof 
commonly fprightly and pleafigg, 
except in thofe places where he runs 
into Coggrel rhimes, as in The (Co. 
medy of Errors, and {ome other plays, 
As tor his jingling fometimes, end 
playing upon words, it was the 
common vice of the age he lived in: 
and if we find it in the pulpit made 
ufe of as an ornament to the fer. 
mons of fome of the gravelt civines 
of thofe times, perhaps it may not 
be thought too light for the ftage. 
But certainly the greatnefs of this 
author’s genius does no where fomuch 
appear, as where he gives his imagi- 
pation an entire Joofe, and raifes his 
fancy to a flight above mankind, and 
the limits of the vifible world. Such 
are his attempts in The Tempe/}, Mid- 
Jummer Night's Dream, Macbeath, 
and Hamlet. Of thefe, The Tempefl, 
however it comes to be placed the 
firft by the publifhers of his works, 
can never have been the firft written 
by him: it feems tome as perfect in 
its kind, as almoft any thing we have 
of his.. One may obferve, that the 
unities are kept here, with an ex- 
a€inefs uncommon to the liberties of 
his writing : though that was what, 
I fuppofe, he valued himfelf lealt 
upon, fince his excellencies were all 
of another kind. Iam very fenfible 
that he does, tm this play, depart too 
much from that likenefs to truth 
which ought to he obferved in thefe 
fort of writings; yet he does it fo ve- 
ry finely, that one is eafily drawn In 
to have more faith for his fake, than 
reafon does well allow of. His ma- 
gick has jomething in it very foleme, 
and very poetical : and that extrava- 
gant chara¢ter of Caliban is mighty 
well fuftained, fhews a wonderful 
invention in the author, who could 
Rrike out fucha particular wild image, 
and is certainly one of the fine and 
moft uncommon grotefques that ever 
was feen. The obfervation, which 
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men cohcurted in making upon this 
part, was extremely jalt; that Shak- 
jpeare had nat only Sound out a ner 
chératier in bis Caliban, but bad al: 
fo devifed and adapted a new manner 
of langiage for that charatter. 

fr is the {ame magic that raifes the 
fairies in Midfummer Night's Dreant, 
the witches in’ Macbeath, and~ the 
gholtin Ham/et, with thoughts and 
language fo proper to the parts they 
fultain, and fo peculiar to the talent 
of this writer. But of the tworlaft 
of thefe plays | fhall have occafion to 
take notice, among the’ tragedies of 
Mr. Shakfpeare. {fone undertook 
to examine the greateft part of thefe 
by thofe rules which are eftablifhed 
by Ariftotle; and taken from the mo- 
del of the Grecian ftage, it would 
be no very hard tafk to finda great 
many faults ; butas Shakfpeare lived 
undera kind of mere light of nature, 
and had neverbeen made acquainted 
with the regularity’ of thofe written 
precepts, fo it would be hard w judge 
him Ey a law he knew nothing of. 
We are to Confider him as a man that 
lived in a ftate of almolt univerfal li- 
cence and ignorance > there was no 
eftablifhed judge, but every one took 
the liberty to write according to the 
difates of his own fancy. When 
One confiders, that there is not one 
play before him of a ‘reputation good 
enoagh to entitle it to an appearance 
on the prefent ftage, it cannot but bea 
matter of great wonder that he fhould 
advance dramatic poetry fo far as he 
did. The fable is what is generally 
placed the firlt, among thofe that are 
reckoned the conflituent parts of a 
tragic or heroic poem ; not, perhaps, 
a3 It is the molt difficult or beautiful, 
but as it is the firit properly to be 
thought of in the contrivance and 
Courle of the whole; and with the 
fable ought to be confidered the fit 
difpofition, order, and conduét of its 
feveral parts. As itis not in this pro- 
vince of the drama that the ftrength 


and maftery of Shakfpeare Jay, fo [ 
fhall not undertake the tedious and 
ill-natured. tfouble to point our the 
fevera) faults he was guilty of in it. 
His tales were feldom invented, but 
rather taken either from the trae hil- 
tory, or novels and romances; and 
he commonly made ufe of then) in 
that order, with thole incidents, and 
that extent of time in whichhe found 
them in the authors trom whence he 
borrowed them. So The Winter's 
Tale, which is taken from an old 
book, called The DeleGable Hiftory 
of Doraftus and Fawnia, contains 
the {pace of fixteen or feventeen yeass, 
and the fcene is fometimes laid in 
Bohemia, and fometimes in Sicily, 
according to the original order of che 
ftory. Almoit all his hiitorical piays 
comprehend a great length of time, 


and very diferent and diftin® pla-. 


ces: and in his Antony and Cleopatra, 
the fcene travels over the greatelt pare 
of the Roman empire. But in re- 
compence for his careleffnefs in this 
point, when he comes to another part 
of the drama, the manners of his cha- 
rafers,in ating or [peaking what is 
proper for them, and fit to be jbewn 
by the poet, he may be gecerally juf- 
tified, and in very many places greatly 
commended. For thofe piays which 
he has taken from the Englifh or Ro- 
man hiltory, let any man compare 
them, and he will find the charaéter 
as exact in the poet as the hiftorian. 
He feems indeed fo far from propci- 
ing to himfelf any one action tor a 
fubjeét, that the title very often tells 
you, it is The Life of King ‘fobn, 
King Richard, €e. What can be 
more’ agreeable to the idea our hif- 
torians give of Henry the Sixth, than 
the picture Shakfpeare has crawn of 
him! His manners are every where 
exactly the fame with the ftory; one 
finds him ftill defcribed with fimpli- 
city, paflive fanétity, want of cous 
rage, weaknefs of mind, and eafy 


{ybmiffion to the governance of an 
imperious 
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imperious wile, or prevailing fac- 
tion: though at the fame time the 
poet does juftice to his good quali- 
ties, and moves the pity of his au- 
dience for him,by fhewing him pious, 
difinterefted, a contemner of the 
things of this world, and wholly re- 
figned to the fevereft difpenfations of 
God’s providence. There is a fhort 
{icene in the Second Part of Henry 
the Sixth, which I] cannot but think 
admirable in its kind. Cardinal 
Beaufort, who had murdered the 
Duke of Gloucefter, is fhewn inthe 
laft agonies on his death-bed, with 
the good king praying over him, 
There is fo much terror in one, fo 
much tendernefs and moving piety 
in the other, as muft touch any one 
who is capable either of fear or pity. 
In his Henry the Eighth, that prince 
isdrawn with that greatnefs of mind, 
and all thofe good qualities which 
are attributed to him in any account 
of his reign. If his faults are not 
fhewn in an equal degree, and the 
fhades in this pi€ture do not bear a 
juft proporjion to the lights, it is not 
that the artift wanted either colours 
or fkill in the difpofition of them; 
but the truth, I believe, might be, 
that he forhore doing it out of regard 
to Queen Elizabeth, fince it could 
have been no very great reipedt to 
the memory of his miftrefs, to have 
expofed fome certain parts of her 
father’s life upon the ftage. He has 
dealt much more freely with the 
minifter of that great king ; and cer- 
tainly nothing was ever more juftly 
written, than the charaéter of Cardie 
nal Wolfey. Hehas fhewn him in- 
folent in his profperity ; and yet, by 
a wonderful addrefs, he makes his 
fall and ruin the fubje&t of general 
compafiion. ‘The whole man, with 
his vices and virtues, is finely and 
exatt!y defcribed in the fecond fcene 
of the fourth a&. The diftreffes 
likewife of Queen Catharine, in this 
play, are very movingly touched ; 


and though the art of the poet has 
fcreened King Henry from any grofs 
imputation of injuftice, yet one js 
inclined to wifh, the Queen had met 
with a fortune more worthy of her 
birth and fortune. Nor are the man. 
ners, proper to the perions reprefent. 
ed, lefs juftly obferved, in thofe cha. 
racters taken from the Roman hif. 
tory ; and of this, the fiercenefs and 
impatience of Coriolanus, his cou. 
rage and difdain of the common peo- 
ple, the virtue and philofophical 
temper of Brutus, and the irregular 
greatnefs of mind in M. Antony, are 
beautiful proofs. For the two laf 
efpecially, you find them exaétly as 
they are cefcribed by Plutarch, from 
whom certainly Shak{peare copied 
them. He has indeed followed his 
original pretty clofe, and taken in 
feveral little incidents that might have 
been {pared in a play, But, as 1 
hinted before, his defign feems moft 
commonly rather to defcribe thole 
great men in the feveral furtunes and 
accidents of their lives, than to take 
any fingle great action, and form his 
work fimply upon that. However, 
there are fome of his pieces, where 
the fable is founded upon one ation 
only. Such are more efpecially, Ro- 
meo and Fuliet, Hamlet, and Othello. 
The defign in Romeo and Juliet is 
plainly the punifhment of their two 
families, for the unreafonable feuds 
and animofities that had been {6 long 
kept up between them, and occa- 
fioned the effufion of fo mach blood. 
In the management of this ftory, he 
has fhewn jomething wonderfally 
tender and pafionate in the love 
part,and very pitifal in the diftrefs. 
Hamlet is founded on much the fame 
tale with the Bledira of Sophocles. In 
each of them a young prince 1s ¢a- 
gaged to revenge the death of bis 
father, their mathers are equally 
guilty, are both concerned in the 
murder of their hufbands, and are 


, : 
afterwards married to the murderer 
There 
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here is ingthe firlk pact of the Gyeck 
tragedy fomething very moving in 
the grief of Bleetra 5: but, as Mr. Da- 
cr has bblerved, there 1s fomeching 
yery yanatural and fhocking in the 
manners he has given that Piincefs 
and Oreltes ia the fatter part. Oref- 
res imbrues his hands in the blood of 
his own mother ; and that barbarous 
adion is performed, though not im- 
mediately upon the ftage, yet fo near, 
that the audience hear Clytemneftra 
crying out to Agyithes for help, and 
to het fon for mercy’: while Eleétra 
herdaughter, and a Princefs, (both 
of thems haracters that ought to have 
appeared with more decency) ftands 
Upon the Rage, and encourages her 
brother in the parsicide, What hor- 
ror does this not raife! Clytemneftra 
was a wicked woman, and had de- 
fewed to dié; nay, in the trath of 
the dtory, fhe was killed by her own 
fon; but to reprefent at aétion of 
this kind on the itage, is certainly 
m offence againft thofe rules of man- 
hers proper to the perfons that ought 
to be obferved there. On the cons 
traty; Jet us only look a hittle on the 
condutt of Shakfpeares’ Hamlet is 
reprelented with the: fame piety to- 
wards his father,’ and refolution to 
revenge. his death, as Oreftes; he has 
the fame abhogrence fr his mother’s 
guilty which, to provoke hima the 
More, is heightened. by inceft: but 
is with wonderfalsart and jattnels 
of judgment, that the poet reftrdins 
him‘from doing violence to his mo- 
ther. To prevent any thing of that 
ki dy: he makes his father’s ghott fore 
bid that part of his vengeance : 


Bat howfoever thou purfa'ft this act, 
aia not thy mindy nor let thy foul con- 
trive 
Aca: 
sat thy mother aught; leave her to 
tav'n, 


Vox. IV. No. ya 


Aad to the fu horas thei ipher bofom ledge, 
To prick and iting her. 


vy . Folge . . . ‘ * 
This isto diftinguith rightly between 


horror and terror. The latter ig a 
proper pafion of ‘tragedy, bat the 
former ought always to be carefully 
avoided. ~ And certainly no drama- 
tic writer ever fucceeded better in 
taifing error in the minds of an au- 
dience than Shakfpeare has done. 
Thewhole tragedy of Macheai), but 
more eipectally the fcene where the 
King is murdered, in the fecond aét, 
as well as this play, is a noble preof 
of that manly fpiric with which he 
writ; and both thew how powerful 
he was, in giving the ftrongeit mo- 
tions to oar fouls that they are ca- 
pible-of. I cannot leave Hamlet, 
without taking notice of the advan- 
tage with which we have feen this 
mafter-piece of Shakfpeare diftin- 
puith itfelf upon the flage, by Mr, 
Betterton’s fine performance of that 
part. Aman, who, though he had 
no other good qualities, a3 he has @ 
great many, mu‘t have made his way 
into the efteem of all men of lctiers, 
by this only exccllency. No’ man 
is better acquainted with Shak (peare’s 
manner of expreflion, and tndeéd he 
has Rudied him fo well, and is fo 
mucly a mafter of him, that whatever 
part of his he performs, he does it as 
if it had been written on purpote for 
him, and that the anther had exa€ly 
conceived it as lie plays it. mot 
own a particular obligation to him, 
for the moft confiderable part df the 
nafiages relating: to this lite, which I 
liave here tran{niitted to the public ; 
his weneration for the memory of 
Shakf{peare having engaged hig ia 
inake a journey into Warwickihire, 
on purpofe io gather up what Te 
mains he could, of 2 name for which 
he had {9 great a venerativa. 


HISTORY, 
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HISTORY OF THE KING-FISHER. 


{From Goldfmith’s Animated Nature. ] 


WILL conclode this hiftory of 

bircis with one that feems to unite 
in itfelf fomewhat of every clafs pre- 
ceding. It feems at once poffeffed 
of appetites for prey like the rapaci- 
ous kinds, with an attachment to wa- 
ter like the birds of thatelement. It 
exhibits in its form the beautiful 
piumage of thé peacock, the fhad- 
ings of the humming-bird, the bill 
of the crane, and the fhort legs of the 
fwallow. ‘Fhe bird I mean is the 
King-Fihher, of which many extra- 
ordinary fallehoods have been pro- 
pagated ; and yet of which many ex- 
traordinary things remain to be faid 
that are actually true. 

The king-fither is not much larger 
than a {wallow ; its fhape isclumfy ; 
the legs di{proportionably fmall, and 
the bill difproportionably long ; it is 
two inches from the bafe to the tip; 
the wpper chap black and the lower 
yellow: but the colours of this bird 
atone for its inclegant form; the crown 
of thehead and the covertsof the wings 
are of a deep blackifh green, fpotted 
with bright azure ; the back and tail 
are of the mot refplendart azure; 
the whole under-fice of the body is 
orange-cclout; a broad mark of the 
fame pafles from the bill beyond the 
eyes; beyond that is a large white 
fpot; the tail is hort, and confifts 
of twelve feathers of a rich deep 
blue; the feet are of a reddith yel- 
low, and the three joints of the ut- 
molt toe adhere to the middle toe, 
while the inner toe adheres only by 
one. : 

From the diminative fize, the 
flender fhort legs, and the beautiful 
colours of this bird, no perfcon would 
te led to fuppofe it one of the moit 
rapacious little animals that fkims the 
deep. Yet it is for ever on the wing, 
and feeds on ath, which it takes in 
{urprizing quagtities, when we con- 


fider its fize and figure. It chiefly 
frequents the banks of rivers, and 
takes its prey after the manner of the 
ofprey, balancing itfelf at a certain 
diitance above the water for a conf. 
derable fpace, then darting into the 
deep, and feizing the fit with in. 
evitable certainty. While it remains 
fufpended in the airy in a bright day, 
the plumage exhibits a beautiful ya. 
riety of the moft dazzling and bil. 
liant colours. It might have been 
this extraordinary beauty that has 
given rife to fable 3 for whereverthere 
is any thing uncommon, fancy isal- 
ways willing to increafe the wonder. 
Of this bird it has been faid that 
fhe built her neft on the water, and 
thus in a few days hatched and 
produced her young. But, to be 
uninterrupted in this tak, fhe was 
faid to be poffefled of a charm to allay 
the fury of the waves; and during 
this period the mariner might fail 
with the greateft fecurity. Thean- 
cient poets are full of thefe fables; 
their hiftorians are not exempt from 
them. Cicero has written a long poem 
in praife of the halcyon, of which 
there remains but two lines. Even 
the emperor Gordiatt has writen 4 
poem on this fubjeét, of which we 
have nothing remaining. ‘Theleft- 
bles have been adobted even by one 
of the earlieft fathers of the church. 
« Behold,” fays St. Ambrofe, “ the 
little bird which in the midit of the 
winter lays her eggs on the fend by 
the fhore. From that moment the 
winds are hufhed ; the fea becomes 
{mooth ; and the calm continues for 
fourteen days. This is the time the 


requires ; feven days to hatch, and 
feven days ta fofter her young. Theis 
Creator has taught thele little animals 
to make their neft in ihe midft of the 
mott ftormy feafon, ofly to manifelt 


his kindneis by granting them 4 od 
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ingcalm. The fedmen are not igho- 
rant of this blefling ; they call this 
interval of fair weather their badcyon 
wiz and they are particularly care- 
jul tofeize the opportunity, as then 
they need fear no interruption.” 
This, and an hundred other inflances 
wight be given of the credulity of, 
mankind*with refpe€& to this bird ; 
they entered into fpeculations con- 
cerning the manner of her calming 
thedeep, the formation of her neft, 
aid her peculiar fagacity; at prefent 
we do not fpeculate, becaufe we 
know, with refpeét to our king fither, 
that moft of the fa&is are falfe.. It 
may be alledged, indeed, with fome 
fhew of reafon, that the Halcyon of 
the ancients was a different bird from 
our king-fifher; it may be urged, that 
many birds, efpecial]y on the Indian 
ocean, build a floating neft upon the 
feas but ftill the hiftory of the an- 
cient halcyon is clogged with'endlefs 
fable; and it is but an indifferent me- 
thod to vindicate falfehood by fhew- 
ing that’a part of the ftory is true. 

The king-fither with which we are 
acquainted at prefent, has none of 
thofe powers of allaying the ftorm, or 
building upon the waves.; itiscon- 
ented to make its néft on the banks 
of rivers, infuch fiswations as not to 
be affected by the rifing of the ftream. 
When it has found a place for its pur- 
pote, 1t hollows out with its bill a hole 
about a yard deep ; or if ir finds the 
deferted hole of a rat, or one caufed 

y the root of 'a tree decaying, it 
takes quiet poflefion. ‘This hole it 
Cniarges at the boitom to a good fixes 
aad, lining it with the down of the 
Willow, lays its egg there without 
any farther preparation. 

Its neft, or rather hole is very dif- 
ferent from that defcribed by the an- 
Cents, by whom it is (aid to-be made 
in the fhape of a long necked gourd 
of the bones of the fea-needie. The 
bones, ladeed, are found there in 
ea; Guaniities as well as the feales 


of fithes:; but thefe are the remains 
of the bird’s food, and by no means 
brought there for the porpofes of 
warmih or convenience. ‘The king- 
fifher, as Bellonius fays, feeds epon 
fifh, but is incapable of digeRing the 
bones and icales, which ‘he throws 
up egain, as eagles and owls are feen 
to do a part of their prey. “Thefe fill 
the bird's neft of courfe; and, al- 
though they feem ag if defignecly 
placed there, are only a'kine of pui- 
fagce.’ , 

Lo thefe Kioles, which, from the re- 
mains of fifh brougiit there, are very 
foetid. ‘The king -filher is oficn found 
with from five eggs to nine. ‘Phere 
the female-continves to hutch even 
though difturbed; and though the 
neft be robbed, fhe will again return 
end laythee, ** Ihave had one of 
thofe females brought me, (fays heau- 
mur,) which was taken from Ker nett 
about three leagues from my houfe. 
After admising the beauty of her co- 
lours, I let her fly again, when the 
fond creature was idflantly feen to 
returu back to the neft where fhe had 
juft before been made @ captive. 
‘There joining the male, fhe egain 
began to lay, though it was for the 
third time, afd though the feafon was 
very far advanced. At cach ume 
the had {even eggs. ‘ihe older the 
nefiis, the greater quanticy of thh- 
bones and fcales does it contain s tiefe 
are difpoled withous any grder; and 
fometimes jake up a goed cca! of 
reom.”! 

The female begins to lay early in 
the feafon, and excludes ber frll brood 
about the beginping of April. ‘The 
male, whofe fidelity exceeds even that 
cf the turde, brings her large provi- 
fions of fith while fhe is thus ¢m- 
ployed 5 and fhe, contrary to moft 
other birds, is found plump and fat 
at that fealn. The male, tuat ufed 
to twitter before this, Bow enters the 
net as gaietly aod as privately a3 
pofible. The young ones ace hatch. 
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ed atthe expiration of twenty,days,, to the chirruping. grove, 


but are {een to differ aswell in their, 
fize asain their.beauty. 65) slegoid 

As the ancients have had their, fa-, 
bles concerning this bird, f@ have she: 
modern vulgar, Jt is an opinion ge- 
neyally, reccied among them, that 
the fle of the king-fither will. not, 
coxrupt, and ghacit will even banifh 
all. vermin,..), This hath, no better 
fywodation, thanthat which is {aid of 
iis always poipung, when, hung up, 
cead, with its breaft to the north. 
The.only truth which cag be afiem- 
td of this bird when killed is, that 
its Heth, is uteerly andic. to -be eaten,. 
while its beausifyl plumage prelerves 
its lultredonger thaa that pf any other 
bird we kopw. 

Eaying thus given a fhort hiftory, 
of birds, F own I cannot take leave, 


ci. thig mek beautiful partof the cre; 
ation, withaatreladance, |  Theie, 
fpiendid, iphabiganis, of ain pafiels all 
thofe,, qualities. ghag, cap, fgath, the, 
heartand cheerthe fancy 5 the bright, 
eft colours, the -rouadett forms, the; 
moi agtive manners, and the {weetett, 
mulic. , Ip fenoing the imagination 
ig purfuitios thele, in following them 





t ithe Screams 
IDE prees pice,or. the gladly decp, the 
mind naturally loft the:tente! of its 
own fiwation, ands attentivese theip 
little: {ports, almoft forgot the.tafh of 
deferibing theme. Innocensyrto ad 
mofe the imagination inthis dreay’ 
of life’ is .wifsom);, and nothing is 
uicleis that, by furnithing menalem. 
ploy ment, kxceps us fora whilein ob. 
livion of thofe llronger appetites ‘that 
Jead .to_ evil.» But every rank end 
fate of mankind may hud fomething 
to jmitate.in Whole. delightful. fong. 
ifers, and we may not only employ 
the time,: but mend our lives hy the 
contemplation, .From their. coprage 
in defence’ of thew young, and their 
aifiduity in incubation, the coward 
may learn to be.brave, and the rath 
to. be paticna » ‘The inviolable .at- 
tachment of fome to sheir compa. 
nigns may give leffons of fidelity, and 
the connitbial tendernefs of others be 
admonitor to the incontinent. Kven 
thofe that are tyrants by nature never 
{pread: capricious: deftrudtions and, 
unlike man, never infli& a pain but 
when urged by necefhiys ° 
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“OF ‘THE INHABITANTS OF LOHEIA. 


{From Niebuhr’s Travels. ] 


, , ' 

SSROM all that we faw, and from 
hh ; all. that befel usin this city, we 
jyigend, thejnbabitantste be curious, 
intelligenty and polifhed in. their 
manners. All were eager to fee the 
‘pnopeansy! and the wonders which 
they pesformed, After we had em, 
ployed a porter, thafe. who. had no 
otigr pretest upon which they might 
ediaia admiffion to us, pretended, to 
conju ous phyfician. One afked 
him (o fee} his pulle, and to tell him 
What medicines or regimen he ood 
how. it same.that he could not ije 
_. We had one oppr rtdaity of learn- 
ing Magix idcapef she Denehits to be de- 


winced of; while another cnguired, 
ase ? 
ep; 


tived from, medicine. Mr. Cromer 
had given a {cribe a vomit, which 
operated with extreme violence. The 
Acabs being flruck at: its wonderful 
effegts, refulved all to take the fame 
excellent reinedy 3; and the repate- 
tion of our friend’s fkill thus became 
hig} The Emir 
very high among them. 
Babr, or infpector.of the ports tent 
one day for him; and as he did fi 
goimmediaicly, the Emir foon om 
fent a saddled horfe to our gate. ¥ 
, r is} a 
Crame ts {uppofing that {nis une vy 
intended to bear him to pace ’ 
was going to mount him, when : 
wasiuld; that this was the paticat - 
ote lecizuy ig ind our 
Waa tO Clic. V¥ OC leks 7g Me pos 
anothes 
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another phyfician in.our party. Our 
fwedith fervant had jerved among 
the Huflar troops\in hisnative caun- 
try, ‘and in that dervice, had learned 
fone knowledge of the difeates of 
horles., He offered to cure the Emir’s 
horfe, aad «fucceeded. The cure 
rendered him, farious; and he was 
often fent for afterwards, to human 
patients, The Arabian phyficians 
exiend theit careequally to men and 


horles, aud,even to alhother creatures. . 


When we thewed our microfoopes 
to Emir Farhan at the ouftem-hanfe, 
the other Arabs Were all. aftonifhed 
as wellas hie, to fee the fize of the in- 
fedts fo much magnified. A fervant, 
wholfaw'one of thafe magnified in- 
feds, faid that they were the growth 
of Burope, and‘ that thofe of Arabia, 
were, in compariion, excegdingly di- 
minutive.; But, nothing furprifedthe 
peopleof dillin@ion more than when 
they faw through @ tele{cope, a wo- 
man walking: they could not con- 
celve how it happened, that although 
fhe appeared topfy-turvy, yet her 
under garments did not turn about 
her cars,.and exclaimed repeatediy, 
Allah Akbar, God is Great. 

The children, obferving that we 
gathered infe€ts, broughi great num- 
bers, which they afked us to buy. 
Thofe who were grown wp, fhewed 
aio many indications. of. a turn for 
Incuftry, which, if properly direét- 
ec and encouraged, might render this 
people a commercial nation. 

two Arabs came, one dey, to fee 
Useat. The one Wasa young noble- 
mao of Sanay who had received a 


£000 education; the other a man of 


dome confequence, from the province 
af Hachtan, where few itrangeys are 
cver icen, and the greatett fimplicity 
ot manners itill prevails. When we 
lavited them to dine with us, the fat- 
terearneitly replied, * God preferve 
me from eating with infidels who be- 
lieve not in God.” When I afked 
rae OMe particulars concerning hi 
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country, he replied, ‘* What is my 
country to you? Do you want to 
conquer it?” He was altonifhed at. 
every thing he faw, our {poons, our 
plates, our forks: He alked fome 
iim pie queitions which excited laugh +i 
ter. He then went out in a paflion, 
and his companion from Sana had: 
fome difficulty to perfuade him back,” 
When he came baek, he faw whole 
fowds before us, which iurprifed that 
fober Arai not a little, as he tmagin- 
ed that we had eaten too much bee 
fore. When, at left, hedaw Mr. Von 
Haven about to carve one of thele 
fowls, he ftepped forward and feized 
him by the arm, daying, with a pee- 
vith tone, “ What,!, wile thou eat 
ftili?” Ele then went out in a rage, 
and would notreturns » The young 
man fram Sanaapelogized for him,» 
and begged us, to. cxeuie the fimpli- 
citv of his countryman. ; ; 

Mr. Baurenhend and I fometimes: 
diverted ourfelves with playing on 
the violin, which led fuch as hape’ 
pened to overhear us, to think us mu- 
ficians. A rich merchant dent for uw 
to come with our inftraments to his’ 


houfe. We refufed,» becaufe the. 


Arabs look with contempt upon mu- 
ficians by profefhon. ‘The merchant, 
being‘old, and not abie, t0 walk {fo 
far, mounted an afs, and came with 
two jervants fupporting him, to our 
boule, inorder togratifyhiscuriofity, 
by feeing and hearing us. He was 
very polite, and aflured us that he 
had no averfion to Chriftians; for, 
that a diverfity of religions was to- 
lerated by God, the Creator of ally 
After fomeconverlation, he exprefled 
a with to fee our violins, and hear 
us play upon them. We played fome 
folemn tunes, which are more to the 
talte of the Orientals, than our gayer 
rufic. He feemed to be plealed, and 
offered each of us half a crown at 
parting. The Arabs refuic no pre- 
jents, however (mall, and he was not 
a littl: furpiiied whea we declined 

accepting | 
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accepting his money; efpcecially as 
he could not conceive what indace- 
nents any perfon could have to learn 
mufic, if not to gain by it. 

This merchant was one of thofe 
few who wear their beards dyed red ; 
a cuftom which feems to be difap- 
ntoved by the more judicjous Arabs, 
His veafon to us was, that a red beard 
was handfomer than a white one; 
but others rold us, that he had tire 
weaknefs to think to conceal his age 
by this fily difguife. He told us, 
that he was above feventy years of 
age ; but is acquaintance affirmed 
that he was not under nincty. We 
had obferved of the Muffulnians in 
general, however, that they feldom 
know their own age exaGily. They 
reckon by the molt remarkable inci- 
Gents in their hives, and jay, 1 was 
achild when fach an event happen- 
ed, or when fuch a one was gover- 
nor of the province or city. . 

This merchant often afterwards in - 
vited us to his houfe, and became at 
Jength fo familiar, as to entertain ys 
with a detail of his edventures. If 
we might believe his flory, he had 
enjoyed, one after another, near an 
hundred young and beautifu! female 
flaves, all of whom he had fold, given 
in marriage, or reftored to liberty, 
after keeping them for fome time. 
He had fill two of thefe; and he 
would dic content, he faid, if he could 


only forget the frailty of old age now 


and then in their company ; he offer. 
ed to make our phyfician a confider. 
able prefent, if he could reftore him 
fo much of the vigour of youth, ag 
might qualify him for this enjoys 
ment. Another merchant, who was 
fifty years of age, had promifed our 
phyfician an hundred crowns, if he 
could give him fome remedies to fir 
him for the enjoyment of fome young 
and beautiful female flaves, whom he 
had in a houfe at Mecca, But he 
was fo exhaulted by exceffive indu}- 
gence, that neither Mr. Cramer’spre. 
{cription, nor yet thofe of the iur. 
geons of fome Englith fhips, whom 
he had before confulted, could reflore 
his genial vigour, 

The women of Loheia wear large 
veils in the ftreet, which cover their 
countenances fo emiely, that only 
one of their eyes can be difcovered, 
and that but imperfeétly. Yet they 
make no difficulty of unveiling before 
firangers, as they pats, efpecially if 
they happen to think theanfelves pret- 
ty, and are fore that they are not ob- 
ferved by any of their countrymen, 
Mr. Baurenfiend made a drawing of. 
one of thofe females. Her brow, 
cheeks, and chin, were ornamented 
with black {potg, imprefied into the 
fkin, and fhe had alfo her eyes arte 
hcially blackened. 
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_ OF MAN, AS THE ARBITER OF HIS OWN FORTUNE. 
[lrom Dunbar’s Effays on the Hiftory of Mankind. ] 


ATURAL and moral ills are 
eilential to ourfyflem. It is 

in vain to enqvire into their origin. 
Anexemption from the former,would 
imply .phyfizal independence; an 
exemption from the latter, all moval 
perfection.» Such attributes are di- 
vine. Yet man is neither chained 
down by neceffity, nor impelled by 
fate. And refionation to the unal- 
terable order of things, a fentiment 
fo. becoming his condition, ought not 


to arreft the hand of induflry, or to 
contra&t the {pliere of active enter- 


prize. - After all the efforts he can, 


boaft, after exhaufting the accumu. 
lated exertions of ages, there remains, 


‘and will remain, abundant fcope for 


allefhe paflive virtues in the life of 
man. Let bim then fuftain with dig- 
nity the weight of his consition, yt 
not meanly acquielce in grievances 
Within hw province to scares. The 
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The action of the elements on his 
frame is not more confpicuous, than 
his reciprocal action on thole very 
elements which are permitted to an- 
noy his being. He has a range al- 
lowed him inthe creatién peculiar to 
himfelf alone; aad he feems to have 
had delegated to him a certain por- 
tion of the government of the na- 
tural world. Revolutions indeed, are 
brought abeat in various regions by 
the univerfat laws of motion, un- 
controuled, and uncontroulable by 
any human power. But, under cer- 
tain imitations, foil and climate are 
fubject to his dominion ; and the na- 
tural hiftory of the terraqueous globe 
varies with the civil hittory of na- 
tions. 

In the defcriptions of antient and 
modern Europe, the fame countries 
appear to be effentially different. The 
climates beyond the Atlantic, are al- 
tered fince the days of Columbus. 
But fuch differences and alterations 
are more rightly imputed to the con- 
duct and operations of men, than to 
any mutability in the courfe of na- 
ture. Nor are fuch alterations con- 
fixed to thofe fettlements on which 
the additional culture has been be- 
flowed. ‘The arts of tillage and agri- 
culture have a more. diffufive and 
general effet. The country of Italy, 
though not better cultivated than in 
the days of the Romans, has under- 
gone fince thofe days a viciffitude of 
temperature, which has arifen, in 
all probability, from the more im- 
Proved ftate ot Germany and France. 

The temperature of climates 
throughout Aa.erica,fo different from 
that which predominates under the 
fame Parallels of latitude in the an- 
tent world, is not entirely to be af- 
cribed to fixed and permament cau~- 
fes, but rather to the more recent @x- 
iilence of nations in the new hemif- 
phcre, and the inferior cultivation 
thas toniequently received from the 
hand of maa, Thus inuch is cer- 


tain; by opening the foil, by clear- 
ing the forefts, by cutting out paf- 
fages tor the ftagnant waters, the new 
hemifphere becomes aufpicious, like 
the old, for the growth and popula. 
tion of mankind. . 

Let us learn then to wage war with 
the elements, not with our own kind ; 
to recover, if one may fay fo, our pa- 
trimony from chaos, and not to add 
to his empire. 

The hittory of the colonies, and 
commercial eftablifhments of the Hu- 
ropean nations, teftifies that, in al- 
moft every corner, a healthfel and 
falubrious climate isthe fure cfteét of 
perfevering and well-conduéted la- 
bour. Nor is the oppofite effeét 
chargeable merely on the neglect of 
culture, and the atmo{phere tharover~ 
hangs the defert alone malignant. 
The malignancy is often direéily 
chargeable on manners, on police, 
and on civil eftablifiments. In fome 
of the moft malignant climates on 
the Guinea coalt, the impure habits 
of the natives have been afligned as 
the efficient caufe. ‘The exhalations 
of a negro village, negroes only can 
endure. 

«“ The plague, fays Dr. Chandler 
in his travels into the Eaft, might be 
wholly averted from thefe countries, 
or at Jeaft prevented from {preading, 
if lazarettos were erected, and falu- 
tary regulations enforced, as in foma 
cities of Europe. Symrna would 
be affeéted as little perhaps as Mar- 
feilles, if the police were as well mo- 
delled. But this is the wifdom ofa 
fenfible and enlightened people.” 

A {pecies of neceflity, however, in 
fome countries, conducts mankiad to 
certain decorums in life and manners, 
which wait, in other countsies, the 
ages of tafte and refinement. The 
Dutch certainly are not the meft po- 
lite. among the European nations ; 
yet the nature of their civil fertle- 
ment, 2s if anticipating the dictates 
of refinement, introduced emong 

them, 









































43° 
them, from the beginning, a degree 
of order in their police, and of clean- 
Hinefs in their, houlchold ceconomy, 
not furpefled, perhaps unequalled, by 
any other people. On a principle of 
health, an aitention, to cleanlinefs is 
more or leis incumbent on all com- 
munities. . Jt prefentsan emblem of 
Inward purity, and is dignified, per- 
haps nat improperly, in Jome fy {lems 
of ethics, with the appellation of ia 
sporal virtue. But with all imagin- 
able precaution on this fcore, the 
confluence of numbers in a crowaed 
{cene is generally produdtive of dif- 
eafe. Hence peftilential diempers 
are fo often bred in the camp, and 
viually march in the train of war. 
Aad hence the eflablifhiment of great 
cities, under the beft regulated police, 
can be demonftrated, from the bills 
of mortality, to be deftrudiive ina 
high degree of population and public 
health.* Butal! thefe examples re- 
Jate to artificial, not to natural, cli- 
mate; and there feems to he little 
ground, in. the hiitory of the terra- 
qucous globe, to aflociate with any 
fixed and immutable conftitution of 
the atmoiphere, the happinefs or pers 
fe@tions of the buman {pecies. 

Yet local prejudices every where 
abound ; the moll accomplithed citi- 
zcns, 16 nations and ,ages the moft 
eccomplifhed, have mot been ex 
empted from their-fway. Piato res 
turned thanks to the immortal gods, 
that he was an Athenian, not a Thet 
ban, bora; that he breathed on the 
fouthern, not on the nortiitrn fide of 
the Afopus. Bat if Achens was emi- 
nent for refinement, there were other 
caufes than the climate, And, if the 
Eceotians were dull sto a proverb, it 
was a temporary calamity, and Piixe 
car, and Pelopicas, and Epaminon- 
das thallevindicate, the foil., Thus 
mach we may with certainty affirm, 
that foil and climate, if not altogether 
furien to the mind, are, like the 
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mind, fulceptible of improvement, 
and variable, in a high degree, with 
the pre greis of civil arts, Seule. 
menis abandoned by one colony have 
been repeopled with iuecefs by ano. 
ther. Projééis, thought defperate in 
days of ignorance, have been re(um.- 
ed and conducted tova protperous if. 
jue in more enlightened times. Jy. 
dividuals have often failed in their 
attempts for want of public encou. 
ragement. Public enterprizes have 
failed for want of concurrence among 
nations. Ettablith then concertand 
union among mankind ; all regions 
become habitable, and the elements 
almoft ceafe to rebel. 

Nor 1s this command over the ele. 
ments the only effect cf progrefiive 
induftry and labour. _ The changes 
introduced into clothing, fubhilence, 
modes of life, prelent confiderations 
of equal moment. In coniequence 
of thefe changes, our animal fitua 
tion is as fluctuating as our moral, 
and the fame people, in the ages of 
rudenefs and: civility, will retain 
fewer marks of refemblance in theit 
organical ftructure,than will be found 
among the moft diftant nations when 
contemplated im cosre{ponding points 
of their progrefs. A people emerged 
above the wilder flates, who fubfif 
by the culture of the foil, not by its 
fpontaneous provifion 3 who farher 
fuperadd the ufe of foreign commo- 
cities to the domeftic articles of con- 
fumption, have : undergone tranii- 
tions, gradual perhaps and infenfible, 
but which have affected their whot 
animal ceconomy. ‘Thus the com- 
mercial: arts, by concentring In one 
corner of the world the civided (ea- 
fares of the earth, confound the pr 
meval ciftribution and arrangement 
of things, and civesiity, in the lame 
climate, the condition of tnbes and 
nations. There feems to be a cei 
tain regimen of life fuited to tne lle 


cal circumftances of mankind, ane 
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is foggetted to them at firft by in- 
ftingt, or is the flow refult of expe- 
rience. A different regimen, re- 
commended in a fimilar manner, is 
bet adapted to their circumitances in 
another region; and fudden or in- 
‘udicious alterations in the modes of 
if are among the fatal coniequen- 
tes that attend the commerce of na- 
tions. The trarsference too of cpi- 
demical diftemper from region to re- 
gion is another confequence of that 
commerce no lefs deltruétive. Dif- 
tempers, local in their origin, being 
thus diffufed cver the globe, become, 
when tranfplanted, more formidable 
than in their native feats. ‘I'he 
‘samp defolating when it invades 

nyope, commits not equal havoc in 
the Raft. ‘The malady imported by 
Columbus, was lefs virulent in the 
American climates. On the other 
hand, the {mall-pox, introduced into 
thofe climates by the Europeans, 
threatened the depopulation of the 
new hemifphere. 

Time, however, which correéts 
thetendency of migrations, feems al- 
{0 to correét the virulence of tranf- 
plated diftemper. Either the hu- 
man conftitution oppofes it with new 
vigour, or the art of medicine com- 
bats it with more fuccefs ; or the poi- 
fon, by being long blended with the 
furrounding elements, ceafes to be fo 
deftruétive. It may alfo be obferved, 
that fome diforders leave impreffions 
in the conftitution which prevent, in 
futere, the poflibility of fimilar an- 
hoyance. Hence the expediency of 
ee a practice firft intro- 
wr pw Europe from the Eaft, 
oe difeafe through a fafer 

» a8 a prefervative againtt its 
eventual attack in all the circumftan- 
i of its natural malignity. But to 

me vd digreflion, let ts 
4 
sitdineasia om tendency of the 


Hatural produ@tions of one 


‘orner, fupply the demands of luxa- 
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ry in another; and the moft ciftant 
tribes may approximate each other 
in their animal temperament by mu- 
tual trafic. Even the natives of the 
moft perurious foil may exchange the 
rude fimplicity of their ancefters for 
the extravagance of the moft pam- 
pered nations. As national affluence, 
however, is not diitributed equally 
among the feveral members of the 
community, (for under an equal di- 
vifion of property no government can 
long fubfift,) we often obferve at 
once, in the diftinétion of ranks, fuch 
effects of various temperament as arife 
in fucceffion to the public from the 
general viciffitudes of fociety. Penury 
and wealth, fimolicity and prodiga- 
lity, indolence and toil, create con- 
ftitutional diftin&tions among the dif. 
ferent orders of citizens. For the 
impreffion of the commercial arts is 
often confpicuous in the upper de- 
partments of life, before it reaches 
thofe of inferior condition; but the 
circle gradually widens. ‘The ex- 
clufive pofffiion of opulence cannot 
be long maintained; and the fluétu- 
ation, fo natural tocommercial ftates, 
mult diffeminate the effeéts over the 
ublic at large. 

In the laft period of the Reman 
government, the different provinces 
of the empire became contaminated 
with the luxury of the Eaft, whofe 
influence on the bodily temperament 
may have contributed, along with 
moral and political diftemper, to the 
fuccefs of the northern armies. 


Sxvior armis 

Luxuria incubuit, vidtumque ulci(citur 

orbem. 

But thefe fymptoms of decay which 
fpread at laft over the provinces, and 
tainted the mafs of the people, had 
originated among the nobles, and in 
the feat of government. It was the 
legions, not the fenate,the provincials, 
not the Romans, who ated, Curing 
fever] generations, as the matters of 


mankind. Aurelian, and Probus, 
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and Dioclefian, the reltorers of the 
Roman world, were not of Roman 
blood. And Rome, more debauched 
than the diftant provinces, had feen 
fome of them, ages before her fall, 
erected into diitinét and independent 
fiates, no longer acknowledging her 
fovereign authority, or the laws of 
the empire. 

Such confequences, however, im- 
ply no imputation on the arts of civil 
life. The food, the raiment, the oc- 
cupations of the polifhed citizen may 
be as innocent as thofe of the favage. 
The latter is even guilty of excefles 
which difappear in the age of refine- 
ment. ‘lhe immoderate ufe of in- 
toxicating liquors is generally molt 
predominant in the ruder forms of 
fociety. It is relinquifhed in the 
progre{s of refinement, and feemsto 
be {carce compatible with the elegant 
luxuries of a highly cultivated people. 

A propenfity indeed to vicious ex- 
cefs, may be accidentally combined 
in the fame charaéter with a high re- 
lith for the luxuries of life. But the 
paflions themfelves are totally diftingt. 
A pronene(s to luxury, with an aver- 
fion to all riot or excefs, is no un- 
common charaéter; and a pronenefs 
to excels, with an averfion to lux- 
ury, though more rare, is by no 
means without example. 

A ftriking example occurs in the 
character of the famous Irifh rebel, 
who, in the reign of Elizabeth, af- 
fumed the rank and appellation of 
King of Uifter. « He was a man, 
fays the hiflorian, equally noted for 

his pride, his violence, his debauche- 
ries, and his hatred of the Englith 
nation. He is faid to have put fome 
of his followers to death, becaufe they 
endeavoured to introduce the ufe of 
bread after the Englifh fafhion. Tho’ 
fo violent an enemy to luxury, he was 
extremely addiéted to riot, and was 
accultomed, after his intemperance 
had thrown him into a fever, to 


plunge his body into mire, that he 
might allay the flame which he had 
railed by former excefles.”* 

Luxury, according to its fpecies 
and direction, may be pronounced 
to be either falutary or deftrudtive, 
By its connection with induftry and 
active exertion, it is produétive of 
the noblett effeéts. It is the parent 
of ingenious arts, and conduéts a 
people to honour and diftinétion. Yer 
objects which are not only innocent, 
but beneficial in the purfuit, may 
prove dangerous in the poffeffion; 
and the acquifitions of national virtue 
may become the occafion of its fall, 
Habits there furely are, incident to 
different periods of fociety, which 
tend to enervate the body, and to 
vitiate the blood. The mechanical 
{prings of life reft not on the energy 
of onecaufe, but on the combination 
of many, poffefling often oppofite and 
qualifying powers. It were impro- 
per, therefore, to expatiate on the 
tendency of one principle, without 
attending to others which ferve to 
heighten or to mitigate its force. One 
writer magnifies the power of cli- 
mate ; another, the effects of aliment; 
a third, the efficacy of labour or reft, 
and the peculiar influence of certain 
modes of life. But thefe circum- 
ftances are relative to each other, and 
it is the refult of the combination 
with which we are alone concerned. 
It was well anfwered by the Spartan 
to the King of Syracufe, who found 
fault with the coarfenefs of the Spar- 
tan fare, * In order, fays he, tomake 
thefe viétuals relith, it is neceflary to 
bathe in the Eurotas.” _ 

By the progrefs of agriculture and 
rural ceconomy in our climates, that 
mode of fubfiftence has become the 
moft eafy, which was formerly the 
moft difficult. And it were well 
perhaps, for mankind, in moft coun- 
tries of Europe at this day, if the 


great and opulent exchanged ao 


* Hiftory of England, vol. V. p. 399s 
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origin, and defigned to be univerfal, 
defcends not to local inftitutions; 
but, leaving the details of policy to 
the rulers of nations, inculcates only 
thofe pure and effential doétrines 
which are adapted to all climates and 


thote of inferior condition many of 
the daily articles of confumption. 
Vegetable aliment feems to be better 
adapted to the more indolent clafs of 
citizens. The labouring part of fo- 
ciety require a larger proportion of 
animal food. But it is often difficult 
forthe meaner fort to procure for 
themfelves fuitable fubfitence, and 
more difficult for their fuperiors to 
abftain from improper gratifications. 
- olf Iwere not Alexander, faid the 
prince ofMacedon,I would chufe to be 
Diogenes. Yet the generality of peo- 
ple would rather imitate the conduct 
of Ariftippus, who, for the pageantry 
of acourt, and the pleafures of a lux- 
urious table, could forego indepen- 
dence, and defcend from the dignity 
of philofophy to the adulation of 
Kings.. The conduét however of 
mankind, in uncorrupted times, was 
more conformable to nature; and 
their reafon taught them to form fuch 
habits and combinations as were moft 
congruous with their external con- 
dition. Different fyftems of policy 
grow out of thefe combinations ; and 
ufages and Jaws relative to climate 
make a capital figure in ancient le- 
giflation, Even fuperftition, on fome 
eecafions, has proved a guardian of 
public manners, and a ufeful auxili- 
aty to legiflative power. Abflinence 
from the Aicth of animals, abftinence 
from wine, frequent purifications, 
and other external obfervances among 
the Indians, the Perfians, the Arabi- 
ans, how abfurd foever if transferred 
toother countries,formed on the occa- 
fions and in the countries where they 
Were inftituted, important branches 
of political economy. The Egyp- 
tans prefcribed by law a regimen for 
their Kings. In fome inftances, cer- 
‘ain rules of proportion were eftab- 
lithed ; and fuitable to the different 
claffes of citizens, there was a {pecial 
allotment of aliment prefcribed by 
the religion of Brama. ‘The Chrif- 
tan difpen{ation alone, divine in its 
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governments. Yet the Vedam, the 
Shafier, the Koran, and other ancient 
codes, which afford, in one view, fo 
ftriking examples of credulity and fa- 
naticifm, may be regarded, in ano- 
ther, as monuments of human faga- 
city. Happy had it been for the 
world, if the founders of religion and 
government had feparated, in fuch 
cafes, the pure gold from the drofs, 
and connived only at illufions con- 
nected with public felicity. It were 
often happy for rude tribes, if they 
were taught a local fuperitition, how 
abfurd foever in its details, that tend- 
ed to preferve the fimplicity of their 
morals, and debarred them in many 
inftances from adopting foreign cuf- 
toms and manners. How fortunate 
would it have been for the Indian 
tribes, throughout the continent of 
North America, if they had been 
debarred, by the folemn fanétions 
of a religion as abfurd as that of Ma- 
homet, from the ufe of intoxicating 
liquors ! a pradlice derived to them 
from European commerce, and which 
contributes, in the new hemifphere, 
more, perhaps, than any other caufe, 
to the deftruétion, and what is worfe, 
to the debafement of the {pecies. 
Our voyages of difcovery, which, 
in fome refpects, are fo honourable, 
and calculated for noble ends, have 
never yet been happy for any of the 
tribes of mankind vifited byus. The 
vices of Europe have already conta- 
minated the Otaheitan blood. Whe- 
ther the Englifh or French navigators 
have been the firft authors of the 
dreadful calamity which now afflicts 
that race, it is of little importance to 
decide. While fo odious a charge is 


retorted on each other by thofe na- 
tions, the natives of the happy ifland, 
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436 On Diftinditons, Orders, and Dignities: 
fo cruelly abafed, will have caufe to 
lament for agés, that any European 
veflel ever touched their fhores. 


Felix, heu nimium felix ! fi littora tan- 
tum 





The introduction of certain vege- 
tables and animals, however ufeful to 
human life, make a poor recompence 
to the natives for the communication 
of difeafe, and the corruption of 
manners. 

Moral depravity is a fertile fource 
of phyfical ills to individuals, to fa- 
milies, and to nations. Nor are the 
ills inherent only in the race which 
bred the diforder. ‘They {pread from 
race. to race, and are often entailed, 
in alltheir malignity, on pofterity. 


Thus hereditary diftemper hag 
foundation in the natural, 4s in the 
moral world. Nor does this refleg 
upon eternal juftice, or breed confa. 
fion in the univerfe, or derogate from 
the fum of tts perfections, If we 
are punifhed for the vices, we are 
rewarded too for the virtues, of our 
fathers. ‘Thefe oppofite principles 
of exhaltation and debafement tend 
to the equilibrium of the fyflem. 
They ferve alfo to a farther end; 
they ferve to draw clofer the ties of 
humanity, to remind us of our duty, 
by reminding us of the reiations of 
our being 3 and of thofe indifloluble 
connedclions and dependencies which 
unite us withthe raft, and will unite 
us with all fucceeding ages. 





ON DISTINCTIONS, ORDERS, AND DIGNITIES. 
[From Shenftone’s Effays. | 


ip fubje& turned upon the na- 
ture of focieties, ranks, orders; 
and diftinctions amongit men. 

A gentleman of {pirit hed been 
long declaiming againf{ any kind of 
honours that tended to elevate a body 
of people into a dilkinét {pecies from 
the reit of the nation, Particularly 
titles and blue ribbands were the ob- 
jeGtof his indignation. They were, 
as he pretended, too invidious an of- 
tentation of juperiority, to be allows 
ed in any nation that fliled itfelf free, 
Mauch was jaid upon ine fubjedt of 
appearances, fo far asthey were comn- 
tenanced by laworcuftom, The bi- 
Diop’s lawn, the marfhal’s truncheon, 
the baron’s robe, ard the judge’s pe- 
ruke, weré confidered only as necef- 
fary fubititutes, where genuine purity, 
real courage, native dignity and iuit- 
able penetration, were wanting to 
complete the charafters of thofe to 
whom they were efigned, 

it wes urged that policy had often 
effectually made it a point to dazzle 
inorder to enflave; and inftances 
were brought of groundiefs diftinc. 


tions borne about in the glare of day 
by certain perfons, who, being ftrips 
ped of them, would be lefs elteemed 
than the meanett plebeian. 

He acknowledged, indeed, that 
kings, the fountains of all political 
honour, had hitherto fhewn no coms 
plaifance to that fex whofe fofter dil- 
pofitions rendered them more excl 
jably fond of fuch peculiarities. ' 

That, in favour of the ladies, he 
fhould efteem himéelf {ufficiently hap- 
py in the honour of inventing one 
order, which fhould be fiyled The 
noft powerful order of beauties. ° 

Thattheir nomber in Great Britain 
fhould be limited to five thoufand; 
the dignity for ever to be conferred by 
the queen alone; who fhould be ftyled 
fovereign of the order, and the ref 
the companions. 

That the initalment fhould be ren 
dered a thoufand times more ceremo- 
nious, the drefles more fuperb, and 
the plumes more enormous, than thole 
already in ufe amonglt the companions 
of the garter. 

That the diftinguifhing badge 
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thisorder fhou!d be an artificial nofe- 

, to be worn on the left breait ; 
confilting of a lilly and a rofe, the pro- 
per emblems of complexion, and in- 
ermixed with a branch of myrtie, the 
tree facred to Venus. 

That infead of their fhields being 
fixed tothe Ralls appointed for this or- 
der, there fhould be a gallery erected 
{o receive their piétures at full length: 
Their portraits to be taken by four 
paintersof the greatelt eminence 5 and 
he whofe, painting was preferred, to 
oo ftyled A knight of the rofe and 
lilly. 

That when any perion addreffed a 
letter to a lady of this order, the flyle 
fhould always be Tothe RightBeauti- 
ful Mifs or Lady Sach-a-one. 

He fcemed for fome time unde- 
termined whether they fhould forfeit 
their tile upon marriage; but at 


length, for many reafons, propofed it 
fhould be continued to them. 

And thus far the gentleman pro- 
ceeded in his harangee; when it was 
objected that the queen, unlefs fhe 
unaccountably chofe tomark outgame 
for her hufband, could take no fort of 
pleafure in conferring this honour 
where it was moft due; that as ladies 
grew in years, this epithet of Beautiful 
would burlefque them; and, in fhort, 
confidering the frailty of beauty, there 
was no lafting compliment that could 
be beftowed upon it. . 3 

At this the orator fmiled, and ac- 
knowledged it wai true: but atked at 
the fame time, why it was more abfurd 
to ityle a lady right beautiful, in the 
days of her deformity, than to term.a 
peer right honourable when he grewa 
{candal to mankind ? 





TA L42 SETAE 


JOURNEY OF OBIDAH. 


‘\ BIDAH, the fon of Abenfinz, 
AAS lett the:caravanfera early in the 
morning, and purfued his journey 
through the plains of Indoftan, He 
was frefh and vigorous with reft; he 
was animated with hope ; he was in- 
cited by defire; he walked {wiftly 
forward over the valleys, and faw 
the hills gradually rifing before him. 
As he pafled along, his ears were de- 
lighted with the moming fong of the 
bird of paradife ; he was fanned by 
the latt larters of the finking breeze, 
and fprinkled with dew by groves of 
fpices ; he fometimes contemplated 
the towering height of the oak, mo- 
narch of the hills; and fometimes 
caught the gentle fragrance of the 
Primrofe, eldeft daughter of the 
pring 5 all his {enfes were gratified, 
rath care was banifhed from his 
Pus he went on till the fan ap- 
Proached his mefidian, and the 
>a. heat preyed upon his 
rength ; he then looked round about 


him for fome more commodious path. 
He faw, on his right hand, a grove 
that feemed to wave its fhades as a 
fign of invitation. He entered it, 
and found the coolnefs and verdure 
irrefittibly pleafant. He did not, how- 
ever, forget whither he was travel- 
ling; but found a narrow way, bor- 
dered with flowers, which appeared 
to have the fame direétion with the 
main road, and was pleafed, that, by 
this happy experiment, he had found 
means to unite pleafore with bufinefs, 
and to gain the rewards of diligence 
without fuffering its fatigues. He 
therefore ftill continued to walk for 
a time, without the leat remiffion of 
his ardour, except that he wasd4ome- 
times tempted to ftop by the mufic 
of the birds, whom the heat had af- 
fembled in the thade ; and fometimes 
amufed himfelf with plucking the 
flowers that covered the banks on ei- 
ther fide, or the fruits that hung opon 
the branches. At laft the green path 


began to decline from its firft ten- 
dency, 
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dency, and to wind among hills and 
thickets, cooled with fountains, and 
murmuring with water-falls. Here 
Obidah paufed for a time, and began 
to confider, whether it were longer 
fafe to forfake the known and com- 
mon tract; but remembering that 
the heat was now in its greateft vio- 
dence, and ‘that the plain was dufty 
and uneven, he refolved to purfue the 
new path, which he fuppofed only 
to make a few meanders, in compli- 
lance with the varieties of the ground, 
and to end at lait in the common 
-road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, 
she renewed his pace, though he fuf- 
“pected that he wasnot gaining ground. 
This uneafinels of his mind inclined 
thim to lay hold on every new object, 
and give way to every fenfation that 
might footh or divert him. He lif- 
tened to every echo; he mounted 
every hill for a freth profpe&; he 
turned afide on every cafcade; and 
pleafed himfelf with tracing the 
courle of a gentle river that rolled 
among the trees, and watered a large 
region with innumerable circumvo- 
Jutions. In thefe amufements the 
hours pafled away uncounted ; his 
deviations had perplexed his memo- 
ry; and he knew not towards what 
point to travel. He ftood penfive and 
confuled ; afraid to go forward, left 
he fhould go wrong; yet confcious 
that the time of loitering was now 
pait. While he was thus tortured 
with uncertainty, the fky was over- 
{pread with clouds, the day vanithed 
from him, anda fudden tempeft ga- 
thered round his head. He was now 
roufed, by his danger, to a quick and 
painful remembrance of his folly. 
He now faw how happinefs is loft 
when eafe is confulted: He la- 
mented the unmanly impatience that 
prompted him to feek fhelter in the 
grove, and defpifed the petty curio- 
fity that led him on from trifle to 
trifle, While he was thus refle@in g, 


the air grew blacker; and a clap of 
thunder broke his meditation. 

He now refolved to do what re. 
mained yet in his power, to tread 
back the ground which he had pafled, 
and try to find the iffue where the 
wood might open into the plain. He 
proftrated himfelf on the ground, and 
commended his !ife to the Lord of 
nature. Ee rofe with confidence and 
tranquillity, and. preffed on with his 
fabre in his hand; for the beatts of 
the defert were in motion, and on 
every hand were heard the mingled 
howls of rage and fear, and ravage 
and expiration; all the horrors of 
darknefs and folitude furrounded him; 
the winds roared in the woods, and 
the torrents tumbled from the hills: 
Work'd into fudden rage by wint’ry thow’rs, 
Down the fteep hill the roaring torrent 

pours 5 
The mountain fhepherd hears the diftant 
noife. 

Thus forlorn and diftreffed, he 
wandered through the wild, without 
knowing whither he was going, or 
whether he was every moment draw- 
ing nearer to fafety or to deftruction. 
At length, not fear, but labour, be- 
gan to overcome him. His breath 
grew fhort, and his knees trembled; 
and he was on the point of lying down 
in refignation to his fate, when he 
beheld through the brambles the 
glimmer of a taper. He advanced 
towards the light; and finding that 
it proceeded from the cottage of a 
hermit, he called humbly at the door, 
and obtained admifion. The old 
man fet before him fuch provifions 
as he had colleéted for himfelf, on 
which Obidah fed with eagernels and 
gratitude. 

When the repaft was over, “ Tell 
me,” faid the hermit, “ by what 
chance thou haft been brought hi- 
ther; I have been now twenty years 
an inhabitant of the wildernefs, . 
which I never faw a man before. 


Obidah then related the occurrences 
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of his journey, without any conceal- 
ment or palliation. 

« Son,” faid the hermit, ** let the 
errors and follies, the dangers and 
efcapes of this day, fink deep into thy 
heart. Remember, my fon, that hu- 
man life isthe journey of aday. We 
rife in the morning of youth, full of 
vigour, and full of expeétation ; we 
fet forward with {pirit and hope, with 
gaiety, and with diligence, and tra- 
vel on a while in the ftraight road of 
piety towards the manfions of reft. 
In a fhort time, we remit our fer- 
vour, and endeavour to find fume mi- 
tigation of our duty, and fome more 
ealy means of obtaining the fame 
end. Wethen relax our vigour, ard 
telolve no longer to be terrified with 
crimes at a diftance ; but rely upon 
our own conftancy, and venture to 
approach what we refolve never to 
touch. We thus enter the bowers of 
ale, and repofe in the thades of fe- 
curity. Here the heart foftens, and 
vigilance fubfides: We are then wil- 
ling to enquire whether another ad- 
vance cannot be made, and whether 
We may not at leaft turn our eyes 
upon the gardens of pleafure. We 
*pproach them, with {cruple and he- 
fitation ; we enter them, but enter 
them timorous and trembling, and 
always hope to pafs through them 
without lofing the road of virtue, 
which we, for a while, keep in our 
fight, and to which we propofe to re- 


turn. But temptation fucceeds temp- 
tation, and one compliance prepares 
us for another; we in time lofe the 
happinefs of innocence, and folace 
our difquiet with fenfual gratifica- 
tions. By degrees we iet fall the res 
membrance of our original intention, 
and quit the only adequate object 
of rational defire. We entangle our- 
felves in bufinefs, emerge ourfelves 
in luxury, and rove through the la- 
byrinths of inconftancy, till the dark- 
nefs of old age begins to invade us, 
and difeafe and anxiety obftruét our 
way. Wethen look back upon our 
lives with horror, with forrow, with 
repentance; and with, but too often 
vainly wifh, that we had not forfaken 
the ways of virtue. Happy are they, 
my fon, who fhall learn, from thy 
example, not to defpair; but thall 
remember, that though the day ts 
paft, and their ftrength is waited, 
there yet remains one effort to be 
made ; that reformation is never hope- 
lefs, nor fincere endeavours ever un- 
aflifted ; that the wanderer may at 
length return after all his errors ; and 
that he who implores firength and 
courage from above, fhall find danger 
and difficulty give way before him. 
Go now, my fon, to thy repofe; 
commit thyfelf to the care of Om- 
nipotence ; and when the morning 
calls again to toil, begin anew thy 


journey and thy life.” 





ONL! BE) 2 DERRIEEP 
ALMORAN and SELIMA. An OrtentTaL TALE. 





Ts the city of Bagdad lived Almoran, 
the fon of Ibrahim. His perfon was 
noble as the ftately oak in the foreit; his 
mind unfullied as the meridian beam from 
” fun. His bounty wiped away the tear 
rom the cye of the orphan; nor did the 
mourning of the widow ever pafs unre- 
Barded at his gate. In fine, he was fo 
amiable and deferving, that by all who 
beheld him, he was admired; and by all 
who knew him, refpeéted and beloved. 
: Among a variety of virgins who fighed 
“if the heart of Almoran, the moit beau- 
ul was Selima, a damfel of Balfora, and 


for her he felt a flame as pure and ardent 
asher own. Her cheeks were rofy as the 
bluth of morning ; her eyes fparkling as 
the diamond of Golconda. Her boiom 
was as white as the {wan upon the waters, 
and gentle as the midfummer murmur of 
the ftrenm. How often, ye groves of Bal 
foray-have ye echoed with the fame of her 
beauty! How often, ye vallies of Bagdad, 
have you refounded with her praife’ 
Almoran and Selima were not more dif. 
tinguifhed for thelr excellent qualitics, 
than for their mutual paflion ; and as nei- 


d any parents to oppofe 
ther of them had any Pp pote 
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440 Almoran and Selima: 


their wifhes, a day was appointed for the 
celebration of their nuptials, to the uni- 
verfal joy of their refpective friends. Al- 
moran, impatient for the happy moment, 
was inceffantly feafting his isnagination 
with vifionary raptures. Selima, not lefs 
impatient, though more reft:ained in her 
expreffions of the approaching felicity, 
painted equally warm to her fancy, the 
blifsful fociety of ali fhe held dear. But 
how vain and vifionary the expeCtations of 
a mortal! While the lovers were thus en- 
hancing the prefent, by the moft pleafing 
refle€tions on the future, an order arrived 
at Bagdad, commanding Selima to attend 
at the court of the Caliph, who had, for 
fome time pat, been entertained with va- 
rious reports of her unparalleled beauty, 
and wanted to fee, whether the encomi- 
ums of which all were lavith, were cor- 
refpondent to reality, or the mere effue 
fions of exaggeration. Neither her reli- 
gion nor her allegiance could allow Seli- 
m2 to difpute a moment the orders of the 
Commander of the Faithful, who was 
worthipped, with implicit reverence, by 
all his people, as the lineal fuccefior of the 
facred prophet. Selima, therefore, was 
conveyed immediately, with a bleeding 
heart, to the palace; and the inftant the 
Caliph beheld her, fhe was declared the 
favourite Sultane. 

Language cannot {peak the anguith of 
the two lovers, thus torn unexpectedly for 
ever from each other. The moment Al- 
moran heard that the heart of the Caliph 
was captivated by Selima, he ragarded life 
with indifference and even detettation; 
and, unable to fupport the inexpreffible 
agonies of his mind, he confidered the an- 
gcl of death as the only minifter of re 
pofe. Fortwo days and two nights, he 
wandered in a ftate of dittraction, ia the 
different rooms of his hou'e; invoking, 
in athoufand intervals of defperation, the 
name of his irrevocably loft Selima. At 
Jat, becoming fomewhet calmer, he be- 
gan to review the various occurrences of 
his life, in order to difcover in what in- 
itance he could have given Mahomet fuch 
unpardonable offence, as to meet with a 
punifhment (0 infufferably fevere. After 
yuminating a longtime, and finding no- 
thing to reproach himfelf with but (ome 
youthful indifCretions, which had been 
more than expiated by a thoufand virtuous 
2ttions, he infenfibly dropped uoon one 
knee, and thus began to expoftulate with 
the Supreme Governor of All: 

** Thou Great Creator of the Univerte, 
who fitteft enthroned above the feven hea - 
yens, mercifully look dowa upon the mot 


wretched of mankind, who has, never. 
thelefs, conftantly maintained the mo# 
profound veneration for thy holy laws 

Tell him, O thou infinitely High! In. 
form him, O thou ineffably [uf, why he 

who has ever made it the ftudy of his life, 
to deferve thy approbation, is doomed to 
fufter what the moft impious violater of 
thy divine will would confider as a punithe 
ment too fevere for the moit atrocious of 
his crimes.” 

Almoran had fearcely uttered thefe 
words, when the Joud thunder thook the 
houfe, and an extraordinary brightnefs il. 
lumined the room. When he had recoe 
vered himfelf a little from the aftonith. 
ment ino which this wonderful vifitation 
threw him, a voice, awful as the trum- 
pet of heaven, thus addreffed him: Ag. 
raign no more, miitaken man, the juttice 
and goodnefs of the Supreme Being, who, 
although he aéts by fecret fprings and 
feeming feverities, is ever attentive tothe 
happinefs of the virtuous, and perfedtly 
confi'tent in all his laws. Know, Almos 
ran, that this world isa tranfitory bubble, 
that mutt foon burft upon the ocean of 
time; that life, at beft, is but a thort 
voyage, in which every paffenger mutt exe 
pect fome difagreeable gales, in order to 
prove the fincerity and con({tancy of his 
dependence on Infinite Goodnef:, and to 
rencer himfelf worthy of entering into an 
everlafting port. Without fome tempetts 
in the ocean orf life, the tide of profperity 
would frequently fwell the creature into @ 
forgetfulnefs of the Creator, and reduce 
him ta a more dangerous fituation than 
that into which the moft tremendous ftorms 
could plunge him—a total indifference to 
his God. In mercy, therefore, to many 
a variety af fhoals, and rocks, and quicke 
fands are thrown in his way, to keep alivey 
in this world, a cenftant fenfe of his dee 
pendence on the Divine Being, and to 
enable him to fteer his bark aright, that 
jn a fucure flate he may arrive at evere 
lafling happinefs. But exclufive of this 
general order in the ftate of things, know, 
Almoran, that it is becaufe thou art a fae 
vourite of Heaven, that Selima was torn 
from thy arms. Know, O man, and 
thudder at the thought, that thy intended 
bride was thy fifter. ‘Thy father Ibrahim, 
in a journey to Balora, was admitted to 
the Cadi’s wife, and the fruit of thew 
guilty commerce was Selima. Almoraa, 
be comforted ; I have vifited Selima, ant 


given her the fame information and the 


fame advice. She is at eafe; do ne 
emain fo too; never more doubt te 


goodnefs of Providence, who from "ad 
ing 
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ing evil conftantly educes good, and will 
never fail, (at leat in another ftage of 
exifence) ultimately to reward thofe who 
regard with an unceafing affiftance, the 
various difpenfations of their benevolent 
Creator.” 

Almoran, thus admonifhed,'was taught 
teignation and acquiefcence. The ardour 
of his paffion for the loft Selima fubfided 
jnto the gentle tendernefs of recollection, 
which did not prevent, a few years after- 
ward, the indulgence of a virtuous af- 
fe€tion for another amiable objet, who, 
though inferior in beauty to Selima, was 


. not inferior to her in all the virtues of the 


mind. To her Almoran was united. With 
her he lived many years in happinefs, and 
left a blooming ofispring who fucceeded 
to his virtues and his fortune. The eldeftt 


of thefe, who.attained to the dignity of 
Grand Vizier to the Caliph Haroun Al- 
rafchid, ordered this memorable hiftory 
to be recorded in the annals of Bagdad: 
to teach the erring mortal, that would 
wander camfortlefs through the gloomy 
fhades of fearful apprehenfion and tor- 
menting miftruft, that the Moft High 
reigneth over ally ever-preferit and omni- 
fcient ; that he regardeth all his creatures 
with unceafing benignity; that his moft 
fevere difpenfations (productive as the 

may appear to be of momentary infalicity) 
tend, in their final iffue, to the good of 
all his creatures, and, more particularly 
of thofe who fincerely endeavour to merit 
his favour and protection, by the unceaf- 
ing fentiments of piety and unremitted ex~ 
ertions of virtue, 
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To Mifs M*S*N, at New Rocwecre. 


To feek thee on Haspepoc’s fhore; 


Furie Fancy plumes her wings, 


And Friendbip true, her tribute brings, 
To glad the lonely vacant hour. 
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And all atrentive would fhe glide 
Along thy footfteps; mufing flow, 
Whether thou climb’ft the mountain’s fide, 
Or cheer’ft the clovery dell below. 


Where art thou now ?—led by the evening’s cool, 
Stray’ft thou. along fome echoing foreft’s fhade ? 

Or on the grafly: margin of fome pod, = 
Beneath fome willow art thou flambering laid ? 


Where the fwoln throated shre/ber throws 
His warblings on the winding gale, 

And the foft fcented frail wild rofe 
Sprinkles its'odonrs in the vale. 


Or doit thou bend o’er fome ftupendous cliff, 
Whofe awful fhadow frowns along the deep; 
And fee’ft from far the rough winds {weep, 

Through the high farging found, the fcudding iif ? 


Or elfe, where courteous Barrow’s dome 
Raifes its hofpitable head, 
Perhaps thou wandereft dowa the gloom 
t Of the long alley’s verdant fhade. 
eVox. IV, No. 7. H 
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Original Poetry: 
Where’er thou art, the fcene I know; 
Through all thy fav’rite paths have trod ; 
Have mark’d the gay field’s varied glow, 
And, paufing, gaz’d upon the flood. 


Where yon gay /ocufts thade the green, 
And gently whifper to the breeze; 

Where chirps the aren their boughs between, 
And flow’rs and fhrubs confpire to pleate : 


There Atrrep oft at clofe of day, 

Aitun’d his numbers joft and flow, 
And fung the filent hours away, 

And fed each panting gale with woe: 
And J, when hightheclear full moon 
Had hung her lamp amid zg?’s noon, 
Have roam’d- along this beauteous glade ; 

And all regardlefs of the blaft 
That whiftled round my naked head, 

My {addeft weeping hours have paft 
E’en here, till many a dewy fhow’r 
Had filver’d o’er my fragrant bow’r 
And damp’d my locks; then quite oppreit, 
“Late have I fought the couch of reft. 


Beauteous Rocuextie! along thy rocky fhore 
Full many a bard his tuneful {trains fhall pour, 
And as the numbers float along the ftream, 
Thy ruftic beauties fhall compofe his theme: 
‘Thy wild romantic iflands green, 
Thy limpid waves that filent glide 
To meet old Ocean’s emerald tide, 
Thy fhelving banks, thy rude cliffs fleep, 
Thy nodding forefts, dark and deep, 
And fruitful meadows {pread between. 
And though perhaps the gentle poet’s name 
Be ne’er recorded in the fcro/l of Fame ; 
Yet, when he refts beneath the valley’s clod, 
Ty Genrus weeping, fhall bedeck his fod ; 
Ty flow’rs fhall bloflom /weeter round his grave, 
And /oftlier towards his couch hall creep thy pearly were: 


New-York, Fuly 20. 








ST CET OF 4 
SONNET—To an Zouian Harr. 


NCHANTING foother of the:troubled breatt, 
_4 Whofe tender airs corrofive cares difpel ; 
Whofe trembling ftrings by tuneful zephyrs preft, 
Bid the torn heart with rapr’rous tumult {well ; 


Entranc’d I liften tothy myitic ftrain, 

And all my foul to penfive blifs refign ; 
F Or not e’en Lethe’s ftream, which poets feigis 
_ Lould boakt oblivion’s art to equal shine. 





LLA. 


Wiel 
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When varied ills the tortar’d bofom rend, 

And burning anguith drinks the tide of life; 
When the fick heart in vain demandsa friend, — 
Tocalm by fympathy, the mental firife ; 
Thy gentle influence lulls each grief to reft, 

And e’en CarisTa fancies fhe is bieft. 





ene E LT ee 
ODE TO NOTHING. 
BORIGINAL of this fair Creation, 





Although fo old, thou lookeft as young as ever !—» 


They gave thee uncouth names in every nation, 
Yet all can’talter thee a fingle fiver. 
Sometimes thou’rt honour call’d, and ftuck up high, 
Then fee for thee, how thoufands heave the figh, 
Puh boldly up, the fteep afcent, 
Or; creep along, by crafty fly intrigues, 
Nor groan, in numberlefs fatigues, 
But fix on thee their looks intent : 
Their rude, rapacious grafp, extending each, 
If pofible, thy fhapelefs form to reach. 
Then next, a tkipping, giddy, motley crew, 
Thee pleafure call, and deck thee out fo gay ! 
Give thee a mile the ftart, and then purfue, 
Planniag new f{chemes ¢’ entrap thee by the way. 
They hug thee, when o’ertaken to their breaft; 
But now a moment palt, and thou, undreft, 
Quite tird, again they let thee fly. 
And lo!—now fancy trims thee out anew, 
With rainbow colours, dazzling to the view, 
And charms which ravifh every eye: 
Carelefs where’er thou leadeft, they give thee chafe, 
And at full {peed, again renew the race. 
Thon’rt talk’d of much, ’mong ladies much admir’d ; 
And in their company, I’ve feen a beau 
Perfum’d molt fweetly, and by thee infpir’d, 
Witty, and hugely entertaining grow.— 
Thou’rt often the refult of long debates, 
E’en where wifdom meets from all the ftates, 
And art fo grand bedizzen’d out 
With largeft words that can in Lexicon be found, 
And new created ones of thundering found, 
Thou lookeft like fomething mighty ftout. 
But yet, where’er thou art, whate’er thy name, 
Still Noruina, fti!l thou art unchang’d the fames 


The Country, Fuly 15 1793- 
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SELECTED POETRY 





4n ODE, 


command, . 


: Arofe from our the’azure main, 


This was the charter of the land, 
guardian angels fung this 
train: 

* Rule Britannia! Britannia rule the 


ei 


For Britons never foall be flaves.’ 


6S 


?T was thus when rival nations ftrove, 
E’er Freedom’s facred flame‘ was 


known, 


That,ardent wich their country’s love, 
And claimins Ocean as their own=— 


the, fung, , 


¢ Rule Britannia! Britannia rule the 


waves ! 


6 For Britons never frall be flaves” 


But wherefore Britons rule the waves? 
Why grafp the wide extended fea? 
Mutt all the world befide be flaves, 
That only Britons may be free? 
Hence, then, Britannia no more fhall 


rule the waves, 
Nor fee the nations round her flaves. 


On every coaft, on every fhore, 


The bounteous féa her treafere fpreads 

To counticfs millions wafts her flore, 

Nor tribute pays to crowned heads; 

Hence, then, Britannia, no longer rule 
the waves, 

Nor feek to make thy equals flaves. 


For, fee! Columbia’s fons arife, 
Firm, independent, bold and free; 


“They too fhall feize the glorious prize, 


And fhare the empire of the fea. 

Hence, then, let freemen, let freemen 
ule the waves, ° 

And thofe who yield them fill be 

aves, 

This glorious day, which till fhall 
live, 

Dlufirious, in the book of fame ; 


Compofed for, and fung on the 4th of Jury, 1793, at Alexandria, Virginie: 
‘ Hen Britain firftat Heay’n’s 


This day, revolving, ftiil thal! give 

A kindling {park of Freedom’s flame, 

Aad we, as freemen, will w/e, not rule, 
the waves, 

Nor own a pow’r to make us flaves, 


See France, which ert by tyrants 
‘fway’d, 

Refign’d the empire of the fea, 

Her fons now firm and undifmay’d, 

Refolv’d to perifh or be free ; 

And they, as freémen, fhall boldly ufe 
the waves, . 

Nor own a power to make them flaves, 


Tho’ f{cepter’d defpots madly join 
To quench, fair Liberty ! thy fire, 
Still fhall thy influence divine 

To manly deeds each breaft infpire: 
And-every freeman fhall boldly ufe 


the waves, 


Nor wifhto make his brethren flaves, 


Nor yet fhal! Treachery’s art avail, 

Nor check their firm refiftlefs courfe ; 

The caufe of Freedom moft prevail, 

Alike unmov’d by fraud or force; 

And they, as freemen, unawed, fhall 
ufe the waves, 

Tho’ thrones and monarchs lofe their 
‘flaves. 


Andoh! may Heaven extend its aid, 

Aflit their Liberty to gain! 

Let freedom’s banners,wide difplay'¢, 

Each proud ambitious power reltrain ; 

And thro’ the univerfe, let freemen 
ufe the waves, 

Nor Jonger let mankind be'flaves. 


If gratitude our bofoms fires, 

Can we unmoved their fruggles fee? 

No lawlefs paffion France infpires ; 

Like us, fhe claims but to be free; 

And, like Americans, the French fhall 
ufe the waves, 

Tho’ Europe join to make them <— 








Lik 








And hill, on this aufpicious day, 

Like friends ana brethren, let us join, 

In concert tune the feflive lay; 

Sicred to Liberty divine ; 

Which ill we'll guard, on land and 
on the waves, 

Determin’d never tobe flaves'! 


Nor France alone, but every friend 

Who freedom’s facred joys can'prize, 

To raife her throne their aid can lend, 

And hear a faffering nation’s cries ; 

Such, tho’ divided by Ocean’s diftant 
waves, 

We hail as brethren, not as flaves. 
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Nor on this day Jet memory fail — 

To celebrate each hero flain, 

With patriot ears their fate bewail, 

Who died our freedom to obtain : 

Which may we cherifit on land and 
on waves, 

Nor change from freemen to be flaves. 


But chiefly 11m, whofe glorious toils 

Led tis to Liberty and Peace, 

On whom America ktill {miles 

With gratitude that ne’er fhall ceafe: 

Long may he live, who ftill his coun- 
try faves! 

And never let him fee us flaves! 





THE HYPOCRITE’s HOPE. 
By Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, of Conneticut. 


LEST is the ‘man, who from 
]) the womb, 
_ To fainthip him betakes, 
And when too foon his child fhall 
come, 
* Along-confeffion makes. 


When next in Broad Church-alley, he 
Shall take his former place, 

Relates his paft iniquity, 
And confequential grace. 


Declares how long by Satan vex’d, 
From truth he did depart, 

And tells the time, and tells the text, 
That fmote his flinty heart. 


He ftands in half-way-cov’nrant fure ; 
Fall five long ‘years or more, 

One foot in church?s pale fecure, 
The other out of door. 


Then riper grown in gifts and grace, 
With ev’ry rite complies, 

And deeper lengthens down his face, 
And higher rolls his eyes. 


He tones like Pharifee fublime, 
Two lengthy: prayers a day, 
he fame that he from early prime, 
Had heard his father fay. 


FachSunday perch’d on bench of pew 

Ne palling prieft he bows, 

‘hen loudly ’mid the quav’ring crew, 
Attunes his vocal nofe. 


With awful look then rifes flow, 
And pray’rfal vifage four, 

More fit to fright the apoftate foe, 
Than feek a pard’ning power. 


Then nodding hears the fermon next, 
From Prieit haranguing loud ; 
And doubles down each quoted text, 

From Genefis to Jude. 


And when the Prieft holds forth ad- 
drefs, 
To old ones born anew, 
With holy pride and wrinkled face, 
He rifes in his pew. 


Good works he careth nought about, 
But faith alone will feek, 

While Sunday’s pieties blot out, 
The knaveries of the week. 


He makes the poor his daily pray’r, 
Yet drives them from his board ; 
And though to his own good he fwear, 

Thro’ habit breaks his word. 


This man advancing frefh and fair, 
Shall all his race complete 5 

And wave at laft his hoary hair, 
Arrived in Deacon’s feat. 


There fall he all church honours have 
By joyous brethren given—— 

Till Prieft in fun’ral fermon grave, 
Shall fend him ftraight co heaven. 
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.PHILADELPHIA, July 9. 
MEETING of the merchants was 
held yefterday at noon, and a come 

‘mittee appointed to waiton the governor. 
We hear the purport of the bufinefs was 
refpecting the fortifying Mud Fort, and 
alfo to requeft the governor to interpofe his 
authority in regard to the Petit Democrat, 
formerly Little Sarah, and prevent her go- 
ing out asa privateer. This veffel is now 
completely the property of the French Re- 
public, and belongs to their navy ; confe- 
queptly, the wasentitled to arm or fit here, 
and fail when the pleafed agreeably to trea- 
ty. X. 

20.) A Charlefton paper fays—‘* We 
hear his exceilency the governor has or- 
dered the public buildings on Sulivan’s 


‘Ifland, to be prepared for the reception of 


the unfortunate fugitives efcaped from the 

maflacre at Cape Francois.” 

Extraét of a letter from Eafton, dated the 
oth of July, 1793. 

“¢ The late town-clerk, on the 22d ef 
June, refigned his office; after which an 
eiedtion was advertifed and held on Satur- 
day laftat the coffre-houfe. The electors 
afembled, and voted to the number of fix- 
ty; and, on the tickets being counted, it 
appeared that there was a decided majority 


of votes for a certain negro man, of the 


name of Thomas Hercules, of the faid 
borough.” 

25-] It muft have afforded great plea- 
fure to all the friends of American manu- 
fatures, to have read the certificate lately 
fubfcrilsed by feveral medical and chemical 
gentlemen, to eftadlith the credit of Sa- 
muel Hopkins’s new method of making 
pearl ath. It appears though fimple, tc 
be an important difcovery, calculated to 
leffen labour and to improve the quality 
of that ufeful falt.—It is to be hoped 
it will be generally adopted throughoyt 
the United States, not only, that the 
ingenuity and perfeverance of the inven- 
tor of it. may be rewarded; bat that a 
manufa€lory which promifes fo much 
wealth to our country, may be promoted 
every where with expedition and economy. 
“The new lands in New-York and Penntyl- 
vania open nmmente fources fox the manu- 


fattory. tis faid that an acre of wood 
when burnt into afhes, and made into pearl 
ath, will pay the whole expence of clearing 
that acre of ground, fo as to prepare it 
for grain. 

ALBANY, July 15. A difcovery has 
lately been made, which is likely to prove 
of the greateft importance ‘to the health 
and eafe of many, and tend to the extirpa- 
tion of thofe tormenting maladies that are 
arranged under the Eryfipelas. It confitts 
in nothing more than an embrocation or 
rubbing of the parts where an eruption 
prevails, with mufhroon ketchup, This 
remedy, fimple as it appears, is feldom 
known to fail in removing ring worms, 
itck or any other eruptions in the kia, 
after every other medicine has failed. 

New-York, July 6. Thurfday Jat, 
the feventeenth anniverfary of American 
independence, was celebrated in this city 
with every demonftration of joy. The 
day was ufhered in with the ringing of bells 
and firing of cannon, and at twelve o'clock 
the federal falute was fired, of fifteen guns 
‘] ie revenue cutter, commanded by Capt, 
Dennis, was beautifully dreffed with co- 
lours of al! the nations at peace with Ame- 
rica. In the evening the mechanics hal} 
was elegantly illuminated, and the rejoices 
ing of the day clofed by the ringing of 
bells and firing of cannon, 

Many accounts of the melancholy pro- 
ceedings at Cape Francois haye been given 
to the public. Some of them mention the 
greateft barbarities to have been commit- 
ted, and relate fcenes of dittrefs at which 

the mot unfeeling heart muft be melted 
into compaffion. Asy however, it 18 a 
this time impoffible to afcertain the pree 
cife particulars, we prefume the following 
narrative, faid to be drawn up by Captain 
Jones, who was prefent during the whole 
tranfaétion, will be a fufficient record of 
this difafterous event. j 
~ On the 17th of June, as the arme 
mulattoes were going out to Fort Picolet, 
they were met by feveral failors, who re" 
in liquor, and one of them jotted agen 
one of the men of colour; he immediate y 
drew his dagger and wounded him; the 


of the failors immediately foned nem 
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is happy to inform they all efeaped, except. 


andthey few. On the 18th, agreatnum- 
her of the men of colour came on the 
King’s wharf, and gave them fome very 
infolentlanguage, which was the caufe of 
a quarrel—the mulattoes being all armed, 
the failors had to fly; they feized one of 
the marines belonging to one of the hips 
of war, and made him beg their pardon 
on his knees. After the above, feveral 
of the inhabitants, that were ftanding in 
their doors, were wounded by the mulate- 
wes, They went to enter their complaints, 
and received no fatisfaétion. On the rgth 
aproclamation was iffued out by the com- 
miffaries. On the 20th, two hours after 
the failors landed, the commifiaries open- 
ed all the prifons, and let the brigands out 
to deftroy the town and inhabitants. 
June 19. A proclamation from the 
twocommiflaries, Mefirs. Santhonax and 
Polverel, was read, ordering al! officersand 
feamen on board their refpective veffels at 
feven o'clock, P. M. They, thinking it an 
wnwarrantable proceeding, would not com- 
ply with it. An officer belonging to one of 
the French fhips, being in a public houfe, 
was accofted in a very familiar manner by 
a mulatto—-he gave hima pufh ; on which 
hedrew, and gave him a blow with his 
hanger onthe arm. The officer then ene 
tered a complaint to the admiral, and on 
the fameday the admirals waited on the 
tommiffaries (who were giving a concert 
tothe people of colour) to demand fatis~ 
fection for the infult committed upon 
one of the officers of the Heet under their 
command. The admirals were fent away 
without fatisfa&tion. On the 2oth, in the 
morning, the two admirals waited a fe- 
tond time on the commiflaries, and were 
fent away almoft without a hearing. They 
then repaired on board the fhips of war, 
and immediately ordered all the thips that 
were in thore of them, to remove out of 
the way. Three feventy-four gun fhips 
then drew up in a line in order to cover the 
landing if any refiftance was made. At 
half paftthree P. M. they landed theirmen 
to the number of 2000, under the com- 
mand of General Galbeau, who was fent 
as general to the ifland of Hifpaniola, and 
tifpoffetfed of his government by the com- 
miffaries (they thinking his commiflion 
4 fufficient, and contrary to the laws of 
tance.) At four P. M. the aétion began 
the government houfe, between the 
o_o party and the failors. Pre- 
ra § to this they fet a guard fituated in 
— as to prevent the landing 
na arking of any perfons or property. 
4j ‘apt. Jones made very particular en- 
SM ty tor the fafety of the Americans, and 


Mefirs. Nort and Miller, of Charleiton, 
S. C. who were miffing. He further adds, 


that it is impoflible to defcribe the diftrefs, 


of the unhappy inhabitants of the Cape: 
every building of confequence he faw in 
flames, and all the paflengers by him fiew 
to preferve their lives.” 

15.] A gentleman who arrived here a 
few days fince from Niagara, informs, that 
in converfation with Governor Simcoe, he 
was told, that he, the Governor, had 
made arrangements for breaking ground 
in building the new forts on the oppofite 
fide of the river, the 1ftinftant, preparatory 
to delivering up the Weftern Pofts to the 
United States. 

. This gentleman alfo mentions, that the 
greateft harmony exifts between the Ame= 
rican and Britifh fubje&s ia that quarter; 
and that Governor Simcoe is held in de« 
ferved eftimation by all the inhabitants in 
the territory. 

16.] Yefterday morning arrived in port, 
the French frigate 1’Ambufcade, Captain 
Bompard, aftera cruize of 2§ days from 
this port. At twelve o’clock he fired a 
falute incommemoration of the deftruction 
of the Baftille, in Paris, on the 14th of 
July, 1789- 

20.] The Ottoman Porte has declared 
its entire neutrality in the European con- 
teit. 

Two Dutch thipshave been brought into 
the Chefapeake, prizes to a French 18 gua 
floop of war. 

We learn, that the enterprifing c'tizens 

of Hudfon, have raifed 10001. for the pur 
pofe of mcking additional water-works, 
and bringing the water of a large flowing 
{pring, nearly three miles, through pipes» 
into thatcity. ‘The {pring alune coft them 
100). 
On the 26th of June, at Charlton 
church, county of Saratoga, the Prelby- 
tery of Albany ordained Mr, Samues Stur- 
ges to the work of the gofpel miniftry, 
anid inflalled him paftor of the Pretbyte- 
rian congregation in that town. 

On the qth of June, the Rev. John 
Lindfley was, by a {pecial committee of 
the {ame Preibytery, inftalled pattor of the 
firit Prefbyterian church in Galway. 

Laft Wednefday the annual commence- 
ment was celebrated at the Cambridge uni- 
ve fity, when the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on 41 young gentlemen, 
and the degree of Master of Arts on 33 
gentlemen. 

It is with pleafure we 
that at a fpecial meen 
Scciety, in Newark, on 


inform the public, 
g of the Patriotic 
Thuriday lait, it 

was 
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was refolved unanimoufty, that a fubferipe 
tion be immediately opened, in that town, 
towards the temporary relict of thofe dif- 
treffed citizens of Cape Francois, who 
have fought an afylum in thefe ftates. 
The ‘benefa@tion will be tranfmitted in 
fhoes to the French minifter, who will be 
intrufted, we are informed, with the dif- 
tribution of the charity. The Reverend 
Dodtor Macwhorter, the Rev. Mr. Ogden, 
William P. Smith, Efq; and Mr. John 
Pintard, were appointed a committee to 
carry this benevolent and truly Chriftian 
refolve into effet: And it is not doubted, 
from the exertions of thefe gentlemen, and 
the liberal difpofition of the inhabitants 
of Newark, but that feveral thoufand paie, 
of thoes, in a thort time, wil] be fent from 
that place for the benefit of the unhappy 
people above mentioned, of owr gencrous 
ally, the French nation. 

24] Sundayta% arrived herethe French 
Eat indiaman, Port Louis; fhe is about 
500 tons burthen, is commanded by citi- 
zen Jarente; her very valuable cargo con- 
filts of {pices, filks, ware, fome fugar, and 
various other articles. : 

The following paragraph appears in a 
Jate Georgia paper, under the Augufta 
head :—‘* We are authorifed to mention, 
that official communications have been re- 
ceived from the Prefident of the United 
States, by our government, forbidding 
Georgia toenter into an offenfive war with 
the Creeks. Thefe orders authorife the 
raifing of one company of cavalry, and 
one of infantry, each to confit of 100 men, 
to be commiffioned by the governor of this 
ftate, and under continental pay whilft in 
actual fervice.”” 

Accounts from Augufta, in Georgia, 
fate, that a terrible fire broke out on the 
evening of the 26th June, and confumed 
acontiderable part of the town. Lofs ef- 
timated at 3,000). fterling. Much alert- 
nefs is attributed to the citizens, but the 
want of fire-engines is inexpreffible. 

27.} Letters have recently been received 
from Cape Francois, dated fome days fince 
the burning of that place, which mention, 
that tranquillity is again reftored, and that 
a number of white inhabitants itil! remain 
in the town, which is not more than one 
fifth part deftroyed, In confequence of 
this intelligence, there are feveral families 
preparing to return there trom the diffi r- 
ent ports of the United States, in Ameri- 
can bottoms, 

‘The Conyention of the French Re- 
orp re ceived the news of the acknaw- 
ecgment of their exiftence, by the United 

States of America, with univerfal joy, 


lou 1 and reiterated plaudits, and many 
public fettivals, 


A fpecial feffionof the fupreme couttof 
the United States (faysa Philadelphia pas 
per of laft Wednefday) is now holding in 
thiscity. We hear, that the important 
queftion will be determined, whether it is 
incompatible with the principles of neu. 
traiity for the citizens of the United States 
to enter on board French cruizers, ; 

Upwards of one hundred and twenty 
veilels have arrived in the Chefapeak with 
diftreffed fugitives from. Cape. Francois, 
Many of them have landed at Baltimore, 
where the kind hand of Benevolence gave 
them a welcome reception, Befides other 
charitable ats for the relief of thefe un. 
fortunate perfons, the citizens of that town 
apened a fubfcription for their benefit, 


when upwards of fifteen thoufand dollars * 


were fubicribed in a very fhorttime. Si. 
miiar benefactions, we are weil affured, 
will be atiurded them from almoft every 
quarter of the United States. 
—MARRIAGES.— 

In New York.—in the capital, Mr. 
Benjamin Holmes, to Mifs Phabe Jarvis, 
—Mr. James Hallett, jun. to Mis Phebe 
Corneli.=-Mr. Louis Chodkewiez, to Mifs 
Nancy Beekman. 

At Brooklyne, (Long-Ifland,) Mr, Pale 
mer Birtbee, to Mifs Mary Ridman. 

At Bedford, (Long-Ifland,) Mr. Jacob 
Wilkins, jun. to Mifg Abigail Sebring. 

At New-Rocheile, Mr. Freeborn Gate 
retfon, to Mifs Catharine Livingftoa. 

At Labanon Springs, Bartholomew Cof- 
fee, Efq; to Mrs. Catharine Carne, 

In new. ferfey.—At Second River, Mr, 
Sam. Bonfell, to Mifg Mary Ann Stewart 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Mr 
Wm. Cramond, merchant, to Mifs Nixon 

—DEATHS— ii) 

In New-York.—In the capital, Willi. 
am Cock, Efq.—Mr. David Provooft.— 
Mr. Samuel Maghee.—Mr. William Del- 
brofles.——-Mrs. Tappen, aged 83 years 
Mr. Woodruff Kimberley. —Mrs. Catha- 
rine Somerendyck.—Mr. R. Teo Lycke 

At Corlear’s-hook, Mrs. Mary Willett, 
wife of Marinus Willett, Efq- 

At Claverack, Columbia County, Hen- 
rv Van Renfflelaer, Efq; aged $1 years 

“In Ulfter County, Mr. Peter Dumend, 
aged 90 years. 

Tad GhoweiBanete Conneticut, Roget 
Sherman, Efq. . 

In Penafylvanian—rJn the capital, v3 
James Laremore, aged 99 yeas and 


months. —Mr. Benjamin Town, panier 
—FOREIGN DEATHS wil 
At Baffetere, (St. Chriftopher s,) Sri. 
liam Woodley, tq; Governer of the Bri- 
tifh Leeward Iflands. a the 
In London, Mire ——— Powell, 
celebrated pedeftrians 








